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A SHADOW ON THE THRESHOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

The little boys have just started off to school, 
Dolf carrying the bag of school-books, andStevie 
a little parcel of my seed-cake for their luncheon ; 
and I, still standing at the shop door where I al- 
ways wait for their last nod and smile, feel my 
eyes fill with tears. Though I sat up so late 
last night mending their coats, though I brushed 
their caps so carefully, and though I made their 
little frayed collars as white as hands could make 
them, my little brothers still look very, very poor. 
And I can not help it. Those who are poor 
know how impossible it is to look otherwise, even 
with all care, and will understand how, though I 
try so hard (and have tried for all the seven years 
since our mother died), we all still look — what we 
are — ^very, very poor. 

My little brothers are at the comer of the 
street now ; they turn with their last smile, and 
in another moment they are out of sight. I go 
in from the door, and wipe my eyes, and begin to 
dust the books in the shop, and presently I find 
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myself actually singing over the task ; for, after 
all, poverty is not sickness or death, and indeed 
singing comes more naturally to me even yet 
than crying. 

I polish the glass case (very carefully, for fear 
of the cracked panes giving way), and display to 
the greatest advantage the few little prints and 
showy articles which we possess. I make the 
brightest books conspicuous, and put the faded 
ones into the background. Then I change the 
places of the prints and periodicals in the win- 
dow, that the stationer opposite (whose books 
and pictures are constantly renewed) may imag- 
ine that we sometimes replenish our stock. And 
while I am busy the old sad thought lies only 
half hidden under those passing fancies I try so 
hard to hold. 

** How hard it is to pay our way from day to 
day I And how long shall we be able to do it ? 
How long, above all, will my dear old father—" 

I stifle that thought, and go back to my sing- 
ing, while I put my duster away in its drawer, 
and rule and date the day-book. This is Thurs- 
day, and only six shillings and sixpence have 
been taken through the week. I make a rapid 
mental calculation— rent for house and shop; 
gas, which must be burned all the evening in the 
shop whether customers come in or not; coal; 
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taxes ; food for six people ; clothing for us all ; 
the stock to keep up, the school bills to meet, 
and a few poor to help, to whom our mother used 
to be kmd, and whom she begged us never to 
forget And, against all this, six shillings and 
sixpence taken in three days ! 

In the few moments of silence, while my head 
is still bent over the day-book, and I am vainly try- 
ing to feel strong and ready for whatever may hap- 
pen, some one, whose step I know, comes into the 
shop. Tet I do not raise my head ; no, not though 
my heart Is beating with a love which in its great 
intensity amounts to pain, because it is a love 
which has never yet gone hand in hand with hope. 
Gently, though by hands that are used to work, 
my head is lifted ; then, while my eyes grow hot 
and troubled under the long gaze that holds them 
(so tender, so longing, so unutterably sad !), a cry 
escapes my lips involuntarily, for I know now 
that this is to be our good-by — ^Philip^s and mine. 
At last I whisper his name, just to disturb this 
silence which seems so full of heart-ache for us 
both ; but for the first time, in his life he does 
not answer me. Then, as I can not bear that 
yearning gaze of his any longer, I draw my face 
away and cover it. And when at last he breaks 
this miserable silence of his, leaning on the 
counter with his head in his hands in a weary, 
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spiritless way, I hardly recognize the heavy voice 
as his. 

** Jeanie, say good-by to me, and let me go.'* 

"Not a last good-by— oh, not a last good-by l" 
I falter. 

"Why not?" he questions, moodily; but, oh! 
his face is so full of misery — ^the handsome honest 
face that I have seen so happy and content ! — 
" why not ? Are these such pleasant interviews 
that we should multiply them ? Is it manly for 
me to come and make your hard life harder by 
letting you witness (beyond your own) my poverty 
and my despair V* 

" They are my poverty and my despair too," I 
say, very timidly; "and I can not bear them 
without you." 

" I want a heart of iron to fight my way from 
this humiliation," he goes on, still in that unfa- 
miliar tone ; " and when I am with you I grow 
weak and trembling like a woman. I — will not 
come again." • 

" If I thought you meant it, Philip," I say, with 
a smile — a real smile, for could I pretend any 
thing in the face of his intense earnestness ? — "I 
would help you to go away. I would even ask you 
never to come again, if I thought I really made 
you weak. So you shall think it over, and tell 
me exactly what you think, next time you come." 
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A SHADOW ON THE THRESHOLD. IX 

"Next time!" he echoes, but the unfamiUar 
bitterness has almost Tanished from his tone 
now, and the old warm loving look comes back 
into his eyes as he takes my hand in his and 
kisses me. "Next time, Jeanie! Very well, 
there shall be one more. I had meant this to be 
the last. I had meant to put a hundred miles 
to-day between myself and you, but your own 
words are alwa3rs best. And what a respite it 
seems I Isn't that cowardly ? But, oh ! my dear, 
my dear, how shall I ever bear that parting which 
is so near ?" 

" You really think it wiser to go, Philip ?" I 
ask, trying not to let there be any disappointment 
in my tone. 

" It is my only hope," he answers me, covering 
my hands warmly and closely in his own, just as 
if to show me how he would hold and protect me 
if he could. " It is the only chance I have of 
ever winning you, darling, into my own home, 
and cherishing you there as you are cherished 
now in my heart. Dear love, for such an end a 
man may well work hard and long and uncom- 
plainingly, and I will — I will. You have calls 
enough upon your courage and your patience, my 
own love, without my giving you others. And I 
ought at least to comfort and encourage you, un- 
til I can bear the hardness for you, and give you 
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ease and rest at last. Oh, Jeanie, Jeanie, when- 
shall we gain that sweet at last that we have 
thought of so long, and that seems to get farther 
from us day by day ?" 

*^But is really Qoming nearer to us day by 
day,'' I add, trying to look hopefully into Philip's 
grave sad eyes. **And we are both young and 
faithful, and can wait." 

"Dear," he whimpers, in an unsteady voioe, " I 
seem to have waited so long, and to be no nearer 
claiming you to-day than I was two years ago, 
when I found you first, my child-love. Not so 
near," he goes on, brokenly, " for I was full of 
hope and courage then ; and now — " 

" And now," I cry, not minding that my eyes 
are filled with tears, because I can only think of 
the two years of poverty and, disappointment he 
has borne — and borne in vain — and which have 
told sadly on his strong young figure and his 
dauntless gentle nature — "your child-love is a 
woman, Philip, and the love she gives you is 
stronger and truer a hundredfold than it was two 
years ago." 

Then, as he gently takes my face between his 
hands once more, and kisses it, I see the old, 
steadfast, patient look come back into his eyes, 
and I shrink from asking him any questions that 
may chase it away again. But he does not wait 
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to be asked. He gives me the gloomy tidings ten- 
derly, and tries to make me believe that he is not 
depressed and sick at heart, because another 
scheme of his has failed. 

*^ It was of no use,'^ he says ; *^ the post was 
filled an hour before I reached Stafford. Yet the 
manager seemed pleased, too, Jeanie, with the 
specimen I took.'* 

"Pleased! I should think so!" I cry, and I 
<»ui feel that my pride in him brings a warm col- 
or into my cheeks. " Father says that when he 
went over the Worcester factories, years ago, he 
never saw any painting so clever as yours, Philip 
— ^none !" 

"Perhaps," Philip answers, smiling gently (for 
he would never doubt my father's judgment), 
"painting on china has made a great advance 
since then, Jeanie. The work, in its perfection, 
is very beautiful now, dear." 

"Yours is, PhUip." 

" Yes, mine is — sometimes," he assents, with a 
sigh which I see him try to stifle. " But I often 
get low, like a fool, and out of heart, and then my 
work is vile. I need no one to tell me this ; I can 
see it myself, and as I see it so different from my 
idea, you may guess my hand does not gain in 
cunning. But sometimes, again, I am satisfied 
with my own designs; and — ^yes, I think they 
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are even as you say, beautiful If I had only 
one fair start/' he cries, drawing his hand weari- 
ly through his hair, " I might — " 

^' * Look the whole world in the face and owe 
not any man,' " I put in, trying to bring a smile 
to his harassed face. 

"I might give you — But what is the use 
to think of an impossible case?" he says, un- 
steadily. 

" Not impossible at all, Philip," I contradict 
**It is two years nearer than it was when. I 
knew you first, and then you said you should 
soon be at the top of the profession. Do you 
forget?" 

"Forget!" he echoes, meeting my eyes with 
just his own old smile. " It takes a man more 
than two years to forget such castles as I built 
then, my darling. They have fallen about me in 
ashes, but I can not forget them." 

" Now, Philip," I say, trying in a most unnatu- 
ral way to be cheerful, " tell me what is your next 
plan ?" 

At first I think he does not hear, for he stands 
quite still opposite me, looking at me in a wistful, 
questioning way, yet with his lips closed and 
stern. So I repeat the question, with a still 
greater effort to be cheerful (and consequently I 
think a still greater failure). 
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" My next plan," he said, in a hard, curt way, 
" is — ^America." 

" Oh, Philip !" 

The cry of sorrow and of fear comes from me 
sorely against' my will; and when I see the 
change it brings into his face, I understand how 
it was the strong command he had put upon 
himself which had made him tell me of this 
project so coldly and briefly. 

"Don^t say a word to me, Jeanie — ^not one 
word. It is ruin to me to stay here, and — it is 
you only who can keep me." 

But my heart is stronger because I have seen 
how he suffers, and I feel how unworthy I shall 
be of his great love if I do not help him in such 
hours as these. 

" If you say it is better for you to go, Philip," 
I say, as steadily as ever I can, '* I shall know it 
really is so, and I shall — I shall think all day 
and night of how you will some day come home 
again to me, and of how happy we shall be — 
then." 

** My dearest," he says, in a strange sort of in- * 
tense whisper, holding my hands so tightly that 
he really pains me. And then it seems as if the 
other words he wished to say will not come. So 
I smile a little — ^though it all seems strange as 
if my lips could never have known how to smile 
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before— and say that he shall tell me aU the rest 
next time he comes — next time. 

**I had 80 much to tell you, Jeanie, to ex- 
plain and soften that resolution I have had to 
make in my deep despair ; and I have said noth- 
ing." 

" You have told me of the resolution, Philip," 
I answer, almost steadily. *^ That is enough for 
this morning. It will seem different to me when 
you come next ; and we can talk of other things 
— too. I — ^I see exactly what you mean, Philip 
— exactly." 

** I do not," he says, in an odd, bitter way, as 
he turns his head suddenly from me. " I would 
to Heaven I did I Oh, Jeanie, when will it all be 
clear?" 

" Very soon," I answer, feeling strangely shy 
while I speak thus to Philip, because he has al- 
ways been so much braver tiian I have, and there 
never was a time before this when I have had 
to speak as if he were impatient or discontent. 
^^Yery soon, Philip; and when we see our future 
clearly, as you say, we shall see it so bright, and 
we shall love it so — ^we two — always together. 
What will this little separation signify? — ^for all 
will be right at last. And, oh, my love, I am 
so faithful in my heart!" 

I had not thought what words I was going to 
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Bay. They came from me like a sob, in my great 
love and yearning, and in my pity for us both. 
Very quietly be holds me for a moment, while I 
feel the quick irregular beating of his heart; 
then he leaves upon my shaking lips one of his 
old long gentle kisses, and I am alone, standing 
with my eyes covered that I may not see him go, 
for, oh, I am still so cowardly and so unworthy 
of his great love ! 

" Jeanie !" 

It is my father calling, and I run to him into 
the parlor behind the shop, and take my morn- 
ing kiss — a double kiss this morning, because it 
is his birthday. Then I bring up his breakfast 
from the fire, where I have been keeping it warm 
(ever since Lottie took Aunt Gharlotte^s up to bed 
to her, nearly half an hour before. 

"Now, father dear,'* I whisper, putting one 
arm softly round him, when I give him his coffee, 
and dropping my eyes that they may not rest 
upon his worn and hi^gard face, "you must 
inake a good meal, because, however late you 
stay in the city, you never get yourself any thing 
there, and you need it so much. And don't stay 
late to-day, dear,'' I plead, kissing his thin cheek, 
Still with my eyes turned away. " Promise me 
you will not stay late. It is better far, dear, to 
be-— to go on as we are, than for you to wear 

B 
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yourself out as you are — ^as you would do^ I'm 
sure, in your hope of helping us." 

*^Go on as we are?" he murmurs, echoing my 
words most sadly. ** Jeanle dear, we can not go 
on as we are." 

" Then things will get better," I put in, pick- 
ing specks of dust from his worn coat. 

" Or worse," he adds, very low, putting dowrt" 
his knife and fork and looking out into the shop 
— ^no, not into it, but throxtgh it, into a great va- 
cancy beyond. 

" They can not be worse, father dear," I say, 
in quite a cheery sort of way. " The very first 
change that comes must necessarily be a change 
for the better." 

** If I get nothing to do, Jean" — ^he never 
calls me ** Jean" when he is not sorely trou- 
bled— "very soon every thing we have must 
go." 

'* Why, father, there is no one to take them !" I 
say, but there comes a great lump into my throat 
quite suddenly, and a sort of mist before my 
eyes ; for it does not need beautiful and costly 
things about one to make one love one's home» 
and all within it, with even a strong and clinging 
love. 

**But if I do get employment," my father goes 
on, while I try in vam to give him the smile I 
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can so plainly see he misses — ** and I quite be- 
lieve I soon shall, my dear — ^we may manage to 
tide over the winter, Jeanie/* 

"How good that will be, father!" I say, for 
indeed I feel very, very thankful to think we 
may pass the hardest season of all, and begin a 
fresh year. 

"So you see, Jeanie," father says, rismg with 
the very busiest air imaginable, and looking for 
a moment quite important, as he buttons up his 
thin black coat, "how much depends upon my 
going into the city, doesn^t it?" 

"Yes, father; only you will not walk too far 
or fast too long?" 

No, he will not. He will remember that he is 
old, and that his children are young — so he tells 
me, with the dreamy smile which makes his 
pinched face look a little like what I have seen 
it in the old days long ago. 

I kiss him again, finding no words to answer 
this ; and then we talk of other things, while he 
eats his breakfast, because I want to tempt him 
on to take more than he usually does, before his 
long day's walkmg, and talking, and anxiety, and 
disappointment. I tell him that Jenning*8 sister 
(Jenning is the boy who takes down our shop 
shatters every morning) has a situation in Ham- 
mersmith, to which she goes to-night, and bow 
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Jenning begged a sheet of note-paper and an en- 
velope to give her as a parting gift, and what a 
wise present I think it, because it will be sure to 
come back to him. I tell him I believe Preston 
the chemist has a new assistant, and that Evans'8 
windows next door look nice and dusty, and show- 
off ours beautifully. Then (in quite the same 
tone) I tell him that Philip has been into the 
shop, having had quite ten minutes to stay and 
chat. But I do not tell him of the two new prints 
in the stationer's opposite, nor — ^nor of what Phil- 
ip came to tell me. 

**Now, father," I say at last, when he has left 
the table, and I am putting into paper for him a 
good slice of my seed-cake, *^ you will eat this, 
won't you, as you pass through some unfrequent- 
ed street ? Don't forget it, as you did yesterday, 
and bring It home unojSened. I really shall feel 
it a personal insult, and shall know you are as 
hard to please as Aunt Charlotte, who says she 
can not eat my cakes." 

** My dear," he exclaims, anxiously, *^ I always 
enjoy it, only I forgot it yesterday. Yes, I will 
eat it surely, Jeanie. As for the unfrequented 
streets, dear, why, I know plenty of frequented 
ones in the city where I could peacefully demolish 
a whole loaf without any one but myself being 
aware of the dark deed. Now are you sure you 
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have told me every thing you want for the 
Bhop?" 

I give him a list; scarcely one item is more 
than the merest trifle, but the memorandum is 
elaborately copied out and explained to give it an 
air of importance. Then I brush his hat and tie 
on his comforter, and by that time we hear Aunt 
Charlotte's heavy step, and she meets us, leaning 
heavily upon Lottie*s shoulder. 

The taking up of Aunt Charlotte's breakfast, 
waiting on her while she eats it, and then assist- 
ing her industriously during the protracted per- 
formance of dressing, is always Lottie's morning 
work ; while I have the breakfast to prepare, fa- 
ther's coffee to pour out, and the shop to dust and 
arrange. And (fortunately, I think) it very rarely 
happens that father has not started before Aunt 
Charlotte makes her appearance down stairs, al- 
ways entering so heavily and so gloomily, with 
her hand on Lottie's shoulder, looking as if she 
hated each fresh day as it comes, and always 
seeming injured if this gloomy shadow does not 
reach Lottie's gentle face below her. 

But to-day father meets her, as I say, and so 
turns back, after his cheery greeting to her, to 
wheel her chair to the fire. 

"Going out again, Steven?" she exclaims, in 
her most fretful tone. " You must have plenty 
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of money to spare. No one who had not bis 
purse full would go backward and forward to 
town as you do, day after day." 

" My dear, I am going to make the little that I 
have into much,'* father says, speaking hopefully, 
as he invariably does to Aunt Charlotte in her 
dismal, wonying moods. 

** Well," she sighs, pushing away the knitting 
Lottie brings her, ** it is only wasting words to tell 
you what /think about it. You will never see 
your own imprudence, I'm convinced, till it is too 
late. But then I am glad to think its conse- 
quence will be a more effectual punishment than 
my warning words." 

"And a sharper one too, Charlotte." 

Aunt Charlotte turns away her head impatient- 
ly at these gentle words. 

" You none of you foel things as I do," she 
moans; " but how can I expect you should ? You 
don't sit here all day thinking what might have 
been. You are not capable of looking far on 
and seeing the ruin and poverty that threaten us. 
You laugh as you could never do if you felt for 
those who suffer denials like me. You have no 
consideration, for me. You forget that I know 
how things ought to be with us if right were 
done." 

" I remember Who knows exactly how things 
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ought to be with us, and Who will some day set 
them right,'' father whispers, so low that I think 
no one hears him but me ; for I always do hear 
every word he says, whatever I may be doing, be- 
cause you see I have been so long trying to be to 
him just a little what mother was. 

" If turning into fun things that ought to be 
cried over would bring us money,'' Aunt Char- 
lotte goes on, icily, " I would try to do it And 
if laughing would provide any one of us warm 
clothes for the winter, I would try to laugh too." 

** Do, Charlotte," poor father interposes, with 
quite a beaming smUe (that dies a sudden death 
next moment). ** Do try, my dear, and then at 
any rate we — shall see." 

** I never," says Aunt Charlotte, with a slow, 
rigid gaze into poor father's face, " saw any thing 
so ridiculous, ^ven, as your pretending to be- 
lieve we are not hopelessly poor, and need not be 
utterly depressed. Why, bless me, just tell me 
what we are, if we are not about the very poor- 
est people in Hackney." 

** I don't know — ^I don't know," murmurs poor 
father, the frail gleam of spirit seeming quite 
dead now. 

** And Jean is the worst of you all," Aunt Char- 
lotte goes on, for she seldom has one of these 
fretful attacks without very specially alludiug to 
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me. " She sings about the house, while I may 
sit here and break my heart.'* 

Then father pauses a moment, just as he is 
leaving the room, and lays his genUe hand upon 
my head. 

"Even Jeanie's singing," he says, "does not 
make us poorer. She has care enough, for we 
all lean on her young willing hands. She has 
need of some brightness, even if she has to make 
it for herself as well as for us. God bless her! 
Let her sing." 



CHAPTER n. 

Standing just within the shop door, I watch 
father out of sight, just as I watched the chil- 
dren ; then I go back to have my own breakfast 
with Lottie, if we can both be spared for it just 
then. And we can, for Aunt Charlotte is too 
moody and silent now to find employment for ei- 
ther of us. We too are unusually silent this 
morning, Lottie looking pale and tired enough, 
though it is so early, and I haunted ceaselessly 
by the memory that Philip is going away from 
me. 
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When our breakfast is orer (it is always a 
brief meal enough, but to-day it is briefer than 
UBual), Lottie helps me to carry the things down 
into the kitchen, then takes her sewing and sits 
where she can mind the shop, as well as be near 
enough to Aunt Charlotte to waitupon her, and to 
talk to her if she shall feel inclined to talk. I 
do not sing this morning as I go about my house- 
hold work, but it is quite late on before I discorer 
this fact, stopping and . wondering over it then 
with a sort of solitary, self-pitying little laugh. 
I am dusting Aunt Charlotte's bedroom, and (with- 
out exactly knowing what thought follows my 
discovery) I go up to her glass and look at my 
own face. It is not changed. It looks no older 
than it did this morning, when I stood plaiting 
my hair, and romancing with Lottie upon happy 
impossibilities, while she sat up in bed screwing 
her courage for the final plunge out into the cold. 
Tet I neyer dreamed then of Philip going. Nor 
will I dream of it now, for if I do, oh, how heav- 
ily, how heavily, the hours will pass t And when 
father comes — No ; not ai^other thought shall 
come. What a blessing woek is! I dare fiay 
many a girPs heart is saved from breaking, and 
many of her thoughts saved from bitterness, by 
daily tasks that must be done for others. 

While the potatoes are steaming I run up to 
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lay the cloth for dinner ; and finding Lottie has 
done that for me, I stay a tevr minutes chatting 
by Aunt Charlotte's chair before I go down again 
to broil her chop. It is not an extra large or fine 
one, but as father brought it from town yesterday 
so cautiously and circumspectly, and as I have 
cooked it with the greatest care, it has such an 
intrinsic value in my eyes that I feel as if Aunt 
Charlotte must surely make some pleasant re- 
mark upon it. But she does not There are 
plenty of potatoes for Lottie and me and the chil- 
dren, for we are all healthy, and can enjoy a meal 
of potatoes or bread and cheese most heartily. 
Lottie especially, because she is growing so fast 
that she is generally hungry ; but, indeed, father 
says that I — ^though I am nearly nineteen (six 
years older than Lottie) — am growing too. 

When I have washed up and put every thing 
away after dinner, and changed my frock, it is my 
turn to mind shop ; so I get the waistcoat I am 
making for father and stitch at it, helping Lottie 
the while with her lessons. Poor little Lottie ! 
These lessons of hers are a struggle for both of 
us, and I am sure she must know as well as I do 
(though she would never say it, never), that I am 
scarcely educated enough myself to help her, and 
that if it could be possible that father could af- 
ford to send her to school, she would soon be a 
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very clever girl, as well as such a very happy 
one. 

" Don't you ever wonder, Jean," she will say 
to me sometimes, but very seldom, *' why things 
should be always hard for tM, when they seem to 
be so smooth for other people? Oh, how it puz- 
zles me when I see girls of my own age going to 
school so unwillingly, while I would think it such 
a great blessing ! Jean, what are we to do ? No 
one gives father any thing to do, and I don't won- 
der. Even you don't wonder, Jeanie, though you 
so persistently pretend you see no change in him, 
for he gets to look so weak and so — so old, poor 
father! No one comes into the shop, and of 
course they never will while every thing looks so 
new and tempting in the other windows in the 
street. No one takes our lodgings, and we can 
not advertise to bring people here. Aunt Char- 
lotte is always groaning or complaining, and mak- 
ing every thing far more hard to bear even than it 
must be. You have hardly had any opportimities 
yourself, Jean, for learning. Poor father gets no 
time to help either of us, and we have no leisure 
time. There's no end to our work, Jean — ^yours 
and mine." 

" I like the work, dear," I answer, quietly, **and 
better times will come." 

** Your always saying that doesn't bring them, 
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Jean,'* Lottie answers, in this quick, petulant wayj 
80 unusual with her, and so sad to hear. ^* How 
are better times to come ? Will the things in the 
shop get newer and more salable while we wait 
for customers ? Do those rooms we want to let 
grow more and more attractive, while we pay rent 
for them to be unoccupied f WiU father be more 
likely to be engaged as he gets older and weaker ? 
Doesn't Aunt Charlotte get harder and crosser 
every day? and don't the boys grow out of all their 
clothes, wearing every thing into holes, and always 
so hungry ?" 

"Always hungry and healthy," I say, thankful- 
ly. "And though there is nothing we can do 
just now to lessen our poverty, Lottie — ^because, 
though I am old enough to go out and earn mon- 
ey, I can not be spared — still we can make the 
best of it, dear, and try to make the work pleas- 
ant to each other." 

Then Lottie has a passionate fit of crying, hid- 
ing her face upon my shoulder, where she can 
not see my tears, and blames herself cruelly for 
being fretful, and for— oh, for a hundred things 
for which she is not really one atom to blame. 
And she clings to me so lovingly, that I begin to 
wonder whether our love could be so great if our 
possessions were greater, and — it all seems very 
fair to me. There is an old agreement between 
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QB, that whenever we le€ our two rooms, Lottie 
shall go to an afternoon school, it bdng impos- 
sible to spare her for the whole day while Aunt 
Charlotte is so exacting, and while there is so 
much to do independent of her. 

'* But there will be more to do if we have lodg- 
ers,'^ Lottie says, with a momentary quabn. 

This idea I will not entertain for a moment 
Perhaps we may be so wonderfully fortunate as 
to meet with a single gentleman who would be 
away all day. At any rate, it is no harm to as- 
sure Lottie how highly probable this is. 

I am yeiy busy all the afternoon over father's 
waistcoat, because I do so want it to be ready 
when he comes home. We always try to have a 
sort of little festival at night on his birthday. 

Lottie has, after long saving, bought a bottle of 
sherry for him, and th^ little boys have clubbed 
their entire wealth to buy him a tie, over which 
(and the keeping of the great secret) they have 
had pleasure and excitement far beyond its value. 
So far Aunt Oharlotte has not, apparently, remem- 
bered the day ; and we are not surprised, because 
she is only his half-sister, and a great deal older 
than he is. 

I fetch her one of the papers from the shop, 
and beg her to read to herself just this once, a& 
I am so anxious to sew. And she takes it, and 
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turns it over to look at the date, as if she fancies 
I have brought her a yesterday's News, 

"Ninth of October! Why, bless me, girls, 
this is your father's birthday T' she says, laying 
the paper down on her knee, and looking from 
me, at my sewing, to Lottie bending over her 
copy-book. " Dear I dear I he must be fifty-five 
to-day; and yet I remember the old farm before 
he was bom." 

It is so unusual for Aunt Charlotte to speak 
gently to us, that in a moment Lottie looks up 
from her copy and I from my work. Will she 
tell us sometliing of that old time at home, of 
which we know so very little ? At first I think 
she will ; but then, quite suddenly, she turns her 
eyes away from us, and fixes them upon the fire, 
just in her heavy-hearted way. But I, dreading 
to see the old stiffness come back, question het 
softly as I go on with my sewing. 

** You mean when you were all living together. 
Aunt Charlotte, in the Worcestershire farm ?" 

No answer ; and without looking up, I see that 
Lottie goes back to her writing in despair. But 
I try again : 

" The quarrel had not happened then ; had 'it| 
Aunt Charlotte?" 

"How can a person quarrel before he is 
bom?" 
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" Do you mean/' I ask, and I know it to be a 
7ery bold question, though a quiet one, " that the 
Dian who so wickedly caused the mischief be- 
tween father and his brother was not bom 
then?" 

I can feel Aunt Charlotte's eyes upon me, very 
steady and very penetrating ; and I am within 
an inch of succumbing, and letting her silence 
us by silence, as she has done so many hundreds 
of times before. But something gives me unu- 
sual courage this afternoon, and I frankly and 
coaxingly meet her gaze, and beg her to tell us 
of that quarrel. 

♦* There is nothing to tell, child," she says, 
curtly, but not quite in her usual quenching way. 
" What can be told about a thing no one ever 
understood? Nothing ever came between the 
two brothers till Christian Murray grew so thick 
with your uncle. I don't know what it was 
for. What's the use of asking me ? Steven — 
your father — should have roused himself, and 
found out. He would sleep through any mis- 
chief you chose to work him ; so he deserves it. 
Why did Ijie stand by, like a baby, and see this 
man weaning his elder brother's heart from 
him?" 

"If my uncle had been true and honorable 
himself, he never could have been influenced that 
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way against his younger brother," I say, hotly. 
But Aunt Charlotte does not seem to hear me. 

" Murray succeeded in every thing he tried. 
He persuaded your uncle to sell the old farm 
(which he, as eldest son, had a right to do), and 
then to go out with him to Australia — ^ihen, you 
see, when your uncle was abundantly supplied 
with money. And the coldness to SteTen— 
above all, the injustice to him in taking the 
means of livelihood from him — ^was never ex- 
plained. Those are the bare facts, and who can 
give you more ? Men can be so utterly blind at 
times, else why would not Steven have guess- 
ed the lies Murray was telling of him, and the 
under -hand dealings necessary for a villain to 
establish himself securely between two such 
good -hearted, unsuspicious men? But he had 
determined to do it, and he had the cunning and 
craft necessary. I suppose a thoroughly unscru- 
pulous man can make lies sound like truth, when 
he has won a certain hold upon you. This man 
must, at any rate, have done it ; and your fa- 
therms submissive, unsuspicious nature — as of 
course the knave knew — would insu|:e his suc- 
cess." 

**Was my uncle not an unsuspicious man 
too?" I ask; but Aunt Charlotte laughs scorn- 
fully and harshly. 
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** Not be. If he had not been as great a liar 
as his friend, he would not have been led by him. 
He," Aunt Charlotte goes on, a little contradict- 
ing, I fancy, her words a few minutes ago— *^ he 
was not a baby in the ways of the world, like 
your poor father." 

*' Father could never have been any thing but 
good and gentle and generous, as he is now," I 
say, finding it hard to utter even those few words 
steadily, when I think of my father's being left 
with no future, as it were, only able to fall into 
certain lines of life for which he had no talent 
or fondness, however much he might try to make 
the best of them, and do his best in them. 

** I dare say," i*etums Aunt Charlotte, with un- 
gracious brevity. 

'*It must have been a very wretched time. 
Aunt Charlotte," I say, tempting her on to tell us 
more. 

*' Wretched? I should think so! Wretched 
for us all, but doubly so for Steven. Yet soon 
after — having just set up here, with nothing cer- 
tain to depend upon — ^he must go and marry a 
girl who brought him literally not a farthing, 
who actually possessed nothing but a small trunk 
of clothes, and who soon became sickly enough 
to be a perpetual expense and trouble to him.^' 

"Anxiety, you mean. Aunt Charlotte-— never 

C 
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trouble," I oorrect, in & fiim way that makes Lot- 
tie lift her eyes nervously to me. ** You can not 
use that word if you remember how dearly he 
loved her." 

*' That didn't make up the quarrel," was the 
pettish reply ; '* and since then liiere has been no 
hope of it Christian Murray, out in Australia, 
is using for his own purposes his dupe*s money, 
and using his dupe himself as he chooses, you 
may be very sure." 

'' Then Uncle Adolphus is not dead ?" 

'* I know nothing," snaps Aunt Charlotte, " esr- 
cept that he can not possibly be more dead to us 
than he has been for twenty years, while your 
father has steadily got poorer and poorer. Trust 
him. What else can one expect from him ? He 
will be a poor man all his life." 

We do not argue this question, Lottie and L 
It is too sore a one, as Aunt Charlotte always 
puts it. So there falls a silence among us, while 
I just wonder a little how Aunt Charlotte can al- 
ways so utterly forget that from that very time 
she had been speaking of, twenty years ago, when 
she had lost her home too, she has shared fa- 
ther's, never being allowed to think it ^ven in 
charity to her, and made much of by him al- 
ways. But soon I turn from that menuny to 
the thought of how intensely happy I know 
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my fatlvep was-^-eren In his porerty-^with oar 
mothet. 

«J«aiiier 

It is a sudden whisper from Lottie, as she 
looks eagerly through the shop out into the 
street ; and my eyes foUow hers. 

*^ Jeanie, it is a customer, I do believe. He 
first looked into the window, then up at the 
name over the door^ and I am sure he will come 
in if you only wait a moment. Tes, Jeanie, 
look ! he is coming into the shop." 



CHAPTER in. 

I GO into the shop as sedately as if I were 
used to being constantly summoned there to good 
customers, and I stand ready to wait upon this 
stranger, just as if my heart were not beating in- 
sanely in rare hopefulness. He raises his hat a 
m<Nuent, in an old*fashioned ceremonious way, 
then comes forward to the counter, and gires me 
the opportunity to look at him. He is a slight 
young man, and is dressed in a loose gray suit, 
with a round felt hat of the same color. He has 
a fiorid complexion, and thick, curly brown hair. 
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His eyes are bine and bright, though rather 
email, and his features are all good, though small 
too. His expression is pleasant, but a certain 
forced smile which comes too frequently to his 
lips (and stays too long) takes the ease somehow 
from his whole appearance. He speaks well, but 
with an awkward lisp, and a rapidity which 
sounds almost foreign. 

He has seen the card in our window, he says, 
and will be glad to look at the rooms I have to 
let. 

Ah, how good this is I A possible lodger even is 
better than a possible customer. I lead him from 
the shop, with my heart beating in the most ridicu- 
lously childish manner. Suppose he knew I Sup- 
pose he knew what words go up in silence from 
my heart, when I have shown him the two rooms 
and stand waiting for his decision! He does 
not praise or admire the lodgings at all (our two 
prized best rooms !) ; he only, with a stiff bow, 
makes me aware that he is ready to return to the 
shop, and when we reach it he says very little, 
speaking in a polite way — gently, I should say, 
only for that broad silly smile on his face, and a 
certain ill -at -ease affectation of youthfulness, 
which is rather ludicrous in so young a man. 
He regrets, he tells me, that he can not let me 
know his decision until the next day, and he 
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asks me if I will kindly keep the rooms until 
then. 

Of coarse I promise, because it is so natural that 
he should not care to decide at once. And when 
I have promised, he gives me another of his wide 
quick smiles, and goes. 

"Lottie I Lottie!" 

She has gone to fetch the kettle to boil in the 
parlor, because long ago we let out the kitchen 
fire; so I rush down after her, and when she 
claps her hands and begins to dance, I race from 
her round the table, and she soon catches me. 
But as for my catching her — well, I dare say it is 
because I have not time. For Aunt Charlotte 
utters a groan which, in its concentrated misery, 
shows us that she hears our laughter, and which 
takes tis up as swiftly and decorously as possi- 
ble, Lottie with the kettle, and I with the tray. 
This tea is to be a feast, becatise of father^s 
birthday, but we find the preparations hindered a 
good deal by Aunt Charlotte's damping observa- 
tions. 

it is quite eight o'clock when father at last 
comes in, and he looks so worn and tired that I 
know in a moment all. the history of his city 
search, and I try to stop a word of questioning 
for him. But Aunt Charlotte does not feel so, 
and goes back and back to her questioning 
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after ereiy little snocess of mine in driving her 
from it. 

**Kow, father," the children ciy, excitedly, 
^* before you open yonr parcels yon must gaess 
them." 

So, before he has his tea, father has to make 
wild unlikely guesses over our three x>arcels. 
Iiottie's bottle of sherry he first guesses to be 
hair^il, to Stevie's intense delight; and then — 
after longer pondering than eyer—- he assures 
Dolf it must be ink! I don't mind this delay, 
because I can sit with my arm in his, and my 
head on his shoulder, laughing at him as he 
guesses, and seeing his dear eyes brighten, as they 
always do, over the pleasure of his little lads. 

But at last, having guessed nothing correctly, 
he is allowed to open his presents ; and then, 
when he has kissed us all for them — ^just as he 
could only do if they were most rare and costly 
gifts-— the children release him and let him have 
his tea in peace. And while we hare it, as a hap- 
pier birthday present than all I tell him of our 
new lodger, finding it veiy hard indeed to tell this 
in any but the most exuberant of tones, which 
perhaps Aunt Charlotte tlunks very unwise, for 
she immediately reminds him that gentlemen 
who like the look of rooms, and have any inten- 
tion of taking them, always do so at once. And 
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that when a lodger says be will write or call 
again, it means simply that he does not intend 
you ever to see him or hear from him again. 

^^Even if so,*' father, says, quite pleasantly, 
though I can see he has let his hopefulness grow 
as great as ours, and is suddenly rather ashamed 
of himself — ^poor father I — " we shall only be just 
where we were before, Charlotte my dear." 

Then I describe the new lodger again, as I did 
before to Lottie in the kitchen; until father 
laughs, and, with a touch of the old gentle hu- 
mor we see so seldom now, tells me that, judging 
by my description of the young man, he would 
make Philip Aston look very ordinary indeed. 
We haye just finished tea, and are chatting 
about the fire — ^I just a little astonished that 
Philip does not come in — when rather a strange 
thing happens ; strange, I mean, when we recol- 
lect bow long our rooms have been vacant, and 
the oard unnoticed in the window. Mr. Lowe, 
the landlord of the inn above, comes in to ask us 
to let two rooms to a gentleman who has just ar- 
rived from Paris, and who will take them at once, 
as he likes this locality. He is not only willing 
to pay two guineas a week, but will engage them 
for a permanency, as he hates change of all 
kinds. But Mr. Lowe adds that this gentleman 
must have a decisive answer to-night. 
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There is a little silence after this has been 
said, and we have all understood it exactly. Fa- 
ther looks at me, and I look at father. This 
weekly sum is nearly three times what we have 
asked the young gentleman who called this aft- 
ernoon, and who, after all, may never come 
again. Two guineas weekly would be like a for- 
tune to us — a rest for father; school and happi- 
ness for Lottie ; little luxuries for Aunt Char- 
lotte ; a certainty for us all, and — I see how 
father is thinking of all this just as I am. But I 
see, too, that the thought which follows it for 
me is father's thought, too. 

*' Too late, Jeanie," he says, while for a mo- 
ment his unsteady hand goes to his forehead. 

" Yes, father, I have promised." 

For quite half an hour Mr. Lowe stays, trying 
to tempt us to change our decision ; but that mo- 
ment of temptation has passed, and father only 
quietly says he will not break his promise, and 
evidently fancies he says it as determinately as 
he thinks it. 

When the persuasions are over, and Mr. Lowe 
gone. Aunt Charlotte gives freer vent to her an- 
gry mortification. 

" I never knew any one like you, Steven, for 
standing persistently in your own light," she 
says ; " and of course, in these selfish qualms of 
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yours, you stand in my light too, and the chil- 
dren's. Two guineas a week would make us a 
little bit comfortable, as you can never do while 
you are getting nothing.*' 

'* Oh, hush !" I whisper, seeing the look of de- 
spair—so new to it — ^which falls across father's 
tired face. Ah I she must forget this is his birth- 
day. 

'* Father," says Lottie, brightly, when she bids 
him good-night, ** our new lodger will be sure to 
be a great success, because he chanced to come 
on your birthday." 

'^And did not the other chance to come on 
your birthday too?" inquires Aunt Charlotte — 
in such a different tone to little Lottie's — ** the 
one you yoluntarily sent away." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It ia next mommg, and at last I can tell father 
of what Philip came to break to me yestetday. 
Father says bnt little ; only bids me have courage 
and watt ; and then — fiat no need what more 
he says, in that low long whisper of his, while 
one thin gentle hand lies on my head. 

So when Philip comes in, a few mmutes after- 
ward, I meet him just as he must be so very 
much used to see me meet him, with both my 
hands so willingly offered^ and my eyes telling so 
plainly what joy it is to see him. 

"Oh, Philip," I cry, m untold gladness, as I 
read some new look in his face, and he^ a new 
lightness in his step, " it is not good-by I I see 
that you have good news for me at last— at last." 

" Not quite yet, my dearest," he says, eren 
laughing a little to see the gladness of my face, 
as he could not laugh if his own were not just as 
glad ; " but very soon, I think. I have heard of 
such a good chance, Jeanie, and I am going now 
to try for it Wish me success, dear love." 

Ifow 1 wish it him no one need ever know, 
while only the wonderful sunlight all about me 
now shows me how great has been that pain 
with which I have fought so secretly since — ^just 
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only four-and-twenty hours before — ^Philip told 
me he moat leave me. Perhaps we need not 
s^arate now. He might be going to wait near 
US now, BO that each day I might still see him. 

^ Didn*t you wonder that I did not eome last 
idgfatt'^ he asks, presently. ^Bid you think I 
forgot it was yonr father's birthday, Jeanie f" 

** No, I nerev thought tiiat, Philip. I only f an- 
ded you were tired and disappointed, and that 
you thought it would be hard for me, as I should 
be faint-hearted, and spoii-<-" 

'<— Erery thhig,'* Philip puts in, with that 
pleasant laugh of his that I have heard so seldom 
lately. " Tou generally do spoil every thing for 
every body. Witness your keeping me here now, 
and spoiling my c^ianoe for me.** 

**But what is it, Philip?'* I question, taking 
away my hand,, and looking perfectly ready to 
part with him. 

** My old master has advertised for a first-lass 
hand for Worcester-work, Jeanie, and I am going 
now to beg for his choice. I have my best speci- 
mens, and he will help me, Pm sure, for he al- 
ways said my flowers were unequalled. It will 
be such a good berth, my dear. They are the 
finest works in Worcestershire, and — and no one 
could be more grateful than I should be to get 
the post." 
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" When shall you know, Philip ?" — ^the words 
falter a little in my irrepressible delight 

** In a few days, love. But you will see me to- 
night. I can not spend another day without a 
few minutes' rest and enjoyment with you. ITua 
is no birthday festival for me to spoil with my 
long face. Good-by, dear love." 

'*I too, Philipi" I cry, my eyes dandng with 
delight, ** shall have good news to tell you, I be- 
lieve. What should you say if by that time we 
had a — ^lodger up stairs V* 

'*My darling, if you thought to have the 
Eoh-i-noor, you could not look more gratefuV 
Philip says, pausing one moment on the thresh- 
old, and glancing almost sadly into my face. 
"What should I say? — ^I should say, 'happy 
fellow V " 

And it is just as Philip says it, standing in the 
doorway, that some one from without turns, 
pauses just one second as if in doubt, glances up 
at the name above the windows, then crosses the 
threshold as Philip stands upon it He does 
not look up to Philip, though Philip glances 
down rather quizzically upon him, but he tunus 
with his ceremonious bow and broad smile, to 
me. 

" I hope you kept the rooms for me ?'* 

Philip smiles and nods his farewell to me 
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across our little lodger's head, and I see in his 
eyes just the merry glance that used to belong to 
them before times grew so hard with him. 

** Hy name is Garden," our new lodger says, 
setting down a small old-fashioned hair trunk 
which he carried in his hand. " I forgot to leave 
you my name yesterday. I dare say you thought 
I should never turn up again." 

Aunt Charlotte thought so— I don't say that, I 
only think it, while I catch myself staring with 
inexcusable curiosity at the hideous bull's head 
carved on the handle of his umbrella. 

Of course he does not guess how sorely last 
night we were tempted not to keep the rooms for 
him (I remiiid myself of that, and of how good 
this project seemed before the other flashed upon 
us), and presently I am just as proud of leading 
him up stairs as I knew yesterday that I should 
be if he really decided to come. 

He has no luggage but the small hair trunk 
and the umbrella with the bull's head, and both 
of these he deposits faddily in the comer of his 
sitting-room before he turns to speak to. me. I 
don't like his lisping voice, after Philip's ; and I 
don't like the perpetual smile which only stirs 
his lips, after the quiet merriment of Philip's 
eyes; and I am quite, quite sure that Philip 
would never have stood there talking to me with 
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his hat on I Yet, thoogh I try qiute hard asnd tm- 
kindiy to do it, I can not tell Lottie (when I go 
down stairs to her) that our new lodger is im- 
gentlemanly. 

" He is every thing that is nice, Jeanie/' 
h&ughs Lottie, ^ becanse, now be has oome, I am 
to go to school every afternoon ; you donH for- 
get?" 

Forget ! when this has been one of the cluef 
reasons of my great joy to see him, and the 
foundation of this ridiculous gratitude which I 
feel toward him. 



CHAPTER V. 
Evert Saturday afternoon is a sort of half- 
holiday for us. Until these last few weeks when 
Philip has been unemployed, and so busily seek- 
ing employment, he has always made it a gala 
afternoon for me, and very often for either father 
or Lottie too. But lately that has been impossi- 
ble, and we have only gone together for a plea8> 
ant walk, after my little marketing excursion is 
over. But to-day I feel so very, very happy 
about Philip's not going away that I know, if we 
can only manage a walk together to the Colum- 
bia Market, it will be quite a joyful afternoon. 
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Three or .four precious hours with Philip, 
and all the while the happj conscioiisnees that 
he is not going away from me into another 
world, as I thought until yesterday-chappy yes- 
terday I 

All morning I sing about my work, and run 
from room to room, and say such mad and merry 
words to Lottie, that Aunt Charlotte has to stop 
her laug^iing. 

" You are sure to cry at night if you begin the 
day with laughter," she says ; and that stops Lot- 
tie quite effectually. But it can not stop my hap- 
py thoughts. And when I run to kiss father on 
his return, and he seesthem in my eyes, I think 
he is glad. ' My seed-cake and Sunday pudding 
are made by that time, and his dinner ready, so 
we sit down at once, and father tells us, quite 
cheerfully, all about his morning in the city. 

*' Aunt Charlotte,'.* says Lottie, wondering over 
her grave face, when just now every thing is 
looking bright for us, " don't forget we have our 
lodger now. I have to remind myself every n^n- 
ute or two, because it seems too good to be true, 
after our long, long waiting." 

"All that long waiting has to be made up for 
before we can think of any profit," Aunt Char- 
lotte answers. And somehow, in my great re- 
gret that she can only see things so sorrowfully, 
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I go round quietly and kiss her, while I only pre- 
tend to be changing her plate. 

We clear the table together, Lottie and I, be- 
cause father is in the ahopy and Aunt Charlotte 
will nap a little. And when every thing is wash- 
ed and put away, I run up stairs to prepare for 
my walk with Philip. 

** I wish you could look a little gayer/* Lottie 
says, surveying me with loving though rather 
dissatisfied eyes, as I take a Ipok at myself be- 
fore going down. *' But you could never look 
shabby, Jeanie. I don^t know why it is---I dare 
say Philip knows.*' 

I am still laughing over my little sister's loving 
nonsense, as she runs down stairs with me, when 
I hear Philip's voice in the parlor. . He is beg- 
ging father to let him close the shop (as we used 
to do on Saturday afternoons), but father says no^ 
he will keep it open to-day. Then Philip sees 
me, and comes and kisses me, and takes from me 
the bag I shall want for my marketing. 

"Please don't expect us home very early,*' he 
says, while I give my good-by kisses, " because I 
want to tempt Jeanie into the museum for an 
hour." 

Of course he knows no tempting is needed be- 
yond his wish to go ; of course he. sees in a mo- 
ment that I am delighted at the thought; yet he 
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.pretends to look as if it were a very doubtful 
matter indeed. Mr. Garden is standing at the 
shop door ; and as Philip has been called back by 
Aunt Charlotte, and only the Httle boys are hover- 
ing about me, I stay and speak to him, wonder- 
ing what it is that makes him seem so lonely — 
so isolated, as it were — ^whether in our rather 
noisy house or in the busy street In his halting, 
lispmg way, he asks me where I am going, and I 
tell him, my eyes brightening, I'm sure, as I add 
that after my marketing is over, Philip will take 
me into the Bethnal Green Museum. But he 
does not answer that; he only asks me, quite 
politely (though he looks out info the street the 
while) if I will kindly buy him a pound of tea — 
if I don't forget. I promise him I wUl not for- 
get, and by that time Phil^ is free, and we start 
oS. together. 

" Oh, Philip," I say, lifting my glad face to his, 
"if only every body could be as happy as I am 
just this minute I How very, very lonely our new 
lodger seems to-day I Did you notice how strange- 
ly he looked after us? and he was looking so 
still, when I glanced back at father." 

Philip has not noticed that; but he too seems 
to have remarked that strange solitariness about 
Mr. Oarden, and he talks of it now, wondering if 
there is any thing he can do to lessen it What 

D 
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a walk it is for us ! It is not bright weather, 
nor is there any thing pretty or fresh on the way, 
yet it seems to me a beautiful walk to-day, as we 
saunter on, seeing every thing, hearing every 
thhig, yet talking all the while to each other of 
that happy future which seems now so near. 
We picture-^h, how brilliantly we picture it t-— 
that home Philip wiU earn in Worcestershire, 
and to which, he tells me, he shall fetch me in 
the bright spring days. Then we picture how 
father will sell the business and come and live 
with us, having a dear little room of his own, 
with his favorite books in it, and will rest at last ; 
of how the little boys can go to a better school 
then, and Lottie learn as she longs to learn, and 
grow strong and rosy ; of how we will have a 
beautiful garden, and Philip will copy his own 
flowers, and design so beautifully that his name 
will soon be famous; of how Aunt Charlotte will 
grow placid and content, because she will have 
every thing she wishes, and shall not be trou- 
bled about a single thing. Ah I how pleasant all 
this dreaming is ! And how Philip laughs when 
I suggest that we ask Mr. Garden to go with us ! 
They are but trifling things I have to buy 
when we reach the market, yet they soon seem to 
fill Philip's bag, and I have hard work to pack 
them compactly. Philip enjoys it all as childish- 
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ly M I do, making a fresh joke over every fresh 
purchase, and now and then whispering to me so 
merrily about our future housekeeping, while I 
pack my parcels into the bag, that more than 
once I look up to catch some one smiling at us. 
There is always a great fascination for me in 
watching people^s faces, and once or twice Philip 
has to remind me, with a laugh, that we need not 
spend the whUe of our afternoon in the Ck)lum- 
bia Market. 

**But, Philip,** I whisper, stooping to put a 
rosy apple into the begrimed little hand of a city 
Arab, *' isn't it worth much to see a real babyish 
smile of enjoyment break on such a haggard, 
worldly little face?" 

"There is very little that is babyish here," 
Philip answers, giving way, as one of the eager, 
half-starved children shuffle by, groping for stray 
morsels. "I wonder how it feels to a lad to 
grow up utterly without care or love — ^never un- 
derstanding what it is to love ? It can scarcely 
be like life, because we live in what we love." 

*' Don't we live even more, Philip, in what 
loves us ?" 

He only smiles without answering me. "Do 
you want any thing more, love ?" 

" Oh, Philip," I sigh, in one of my unpleasant 
passing moods, as I make way for a sickly old 
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man who passes us/' I want so manj {Mngs! 
I'm always discontented. When I am among the 
shops I always want all sorts of comfortable 
things for father's room, and — and the rest of 
the house; and here I want — ^money — ^to help 
others. Nothing is ever in my power, Philip." 

'* Then others will do it," Philip answers me, 
his rebukes always bdng so very gentle. *'I 
wish you were like me. I want nothing but^- 
you." 

"You can not, for you have me," 

" I have indeed, dear love," he answers, his 
voice so glad and bright, while he stops to disen- 
tangle my frock, which has been caught by a 
busy woman's basket " Somethnes, Jeanie, I try 
to imagine how a man feels when — we know 
there are some who do it — ^when the one in all 
the world he loves most dearly changes to him. 
I hate the feeling to come across me even for a 
moment ; but it makes me very grateful that no 
pfdn like thai can ever be yours or mine." 

" Suppose" — ^I am just seeing that my money 
is right before we leave the market — "^ that turns 
out a bad thing for us, Philip, and * our lovis falls 
asleep in its sameness of splendor.' " 

" There is great danger indeed," laughs Philip, 
looking only at me, while I close my purse, and 
give a final glance among the crowd. ** There is 
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DO change I can not fancy ia our lives except 
that, Jeanie. Ton feel this too, my dearest V^ 

** Always. But, oh, Philip, I wish I felt that 
my love was to you all that yours is to roe !'* 

^ So it ift— or more," he answers, very low and 
tenderly. " Of course there are different kinds 
of lore you give ns; but there is one that holds 
and raises and strengthens us, and yours is that, 
my dearest.'* 

''And we needn't mind poyerty, even if it 
stays with us, need we, Philip?'' 

''No, darling. I would not give up my love 
for the riches of any other man in the world." 

" I think a walk here does one good, Philip," 
I say, as we go slowly out into the street " It is 
weU, now and then, to see how poor others are. 
I think the first step toward growing brave, and 
worthy to be well off, is to bear denial — ^without 
complaint — as — as father does, Philip." 

"And no one else we know?" he questions, 
smiling. Eor of course he knows many who 
do so. His knowledge is so much larger than 
mine. 

Philip leaves the heavy bag at a house where 
he once lodged for a time, and then we walk on, 
more quickly, to Bethnal Green. We choose a 
way through narrow, dingy streets, not only be- 
cause it is shorter, but because we escape the din 
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of the Hackney Boad, and can hear each other's 
voices. So the way seems quite short, and when 
we reach the musenmi I am eagerly ready to en- 
joy every thing. It always dazzles me a little 
just at first, because, of course, there has been 
nothing on our way to preprre us for suddenly 
standing surrounded by splendor — Indian splen- 
dor, which surely must outshine our own royal 
magnificence. 

I don't know how long a time Philip and I 
have spent, standing rapt and delighted — ^Philip 
especially— before the exquisite handiwork of 
other men, when at last we go up stairs to the 
picture-gallery. 

*^ You. are so patient and pleasant while I keep 
you dawdling among the porcelain, Jeanie," Philip 
says (he often tells a fib like that), " that you de- 
serve a rest among the pictures. I know you 
like that." 

Most of the seats are occupied, but presently 
we find one on which there is only a small old 
gentleman, with an open book in his hand — a ca- 
rious little old gentleman, in a huge great-coat, 
and a broad-brimmed hat, like a Quaker in a 
picture. 

*' Pleasant place for a holiday. Sir," observes 
Philip, presently, in that genial-hearted way of 
his. But the old gentleman only looks icily at 
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118 through his Bpectacles ; then, after an ominous 
little silence, remarks pointedly that it is not ev- 
ery bod J who can take a holiday when he chooses. 
I think how mistaken he is in supposing that 
Philip can, and I think how much more the heart 
ctai make a holiday than the fact of having no 
work to do ; but there seems a sort of suppressed 
rage about this little old gentleman, so I don't 
▼enture to speak at all to him, but turn a little 
sideways and look again at that strange painting 
of the six days of the Creation. I wonder once 
more why the angels have all the same melan- 
choly eyes, set very far apart, and the same 
squeamish expression on thdr lips. I wonder 
again whether it is the weight of their hair, or 
the fact of their being so much alike, which 
makes them all feel unhappy. And then my 
thoughts go on from the wonderful painting of 
the picture to the still more wonderful story it 
tells, until I am recalled by Philip's dear happy 
tones, and I find he is talking away to that lit- 
tle old gentleman on his favorite subject of china 
painting. He speaks like the true artist he is, 
but there is not the faintest expression of sym- 
pathy in Lis listener's face. 

'^I could fancy no prouder moment," Philip 
says, '* than to have it given me to paint a wreath 
upon the turquois blue of real old S^vrefr— the 
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new, both in color and in finish, is not to be oom*' 
pared with if 

** You could fancy no prouder moment,** re- 
peats the little old gentleman, with a sort of 
grunt. ** Then what about this moment when 
you have your — your sweetheart, eh— beside 
you?" 

**She understands," Philip answers, with his 
pleasant smile. **She knows that that moment 
could not come unless she were beside me." 

"What?" exclaimed the little old gaitleman, 
with a sharp glance across Philip, straight into 
my face. ** You are thinking of marrying, eh ?" 

" Yes," I answer, quite readily, fearing Philip 
may feel angry for my sake. 

But Philip is too happy to be angry. " Yes," 
he says, quite proudly, and with a strange look 
down upon the old gentleman, as if he even pitied 
him, " I am proud and grateful to say we are 
thinking, as you say, of marrying." 

**You li?e in this neighborhood, I suppose?" 
inquired this curt old gentleman, and yet not 
rudely : indeed, so almost gently that I am not 
surprised to hear Philip do more than simply 
answer him. He tells of his art education ; of 
his success in his profession ; of the broken arm 
which has been such a terribly serious thing to 
him; of his difficulty in winning another engage* 
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me&t afterward ; of the long seeking and wait- 
ing; and then of this new appointment which he 
f eeb so sure of gaining. Very quietly the old 
gentleman sits to listen, yet his Yoioe is any thing 
but kindly when he breaks the silence which fol* 
lows PhlHp's little story. 

*' I advise you to go to this new appointment 
without a t0»/<!." 

*' I must," Philip says, while I feel a little un- 
comfortable, and try to fix my thoughts, as well 
as my eyes, on that Tiyid representation of the 
judgment of Solomon, which, though Philip ad- 
mires it, tempts me to laugh. "I must, for she 
will not be spared to me yet, I*m sorry to say." 

** You want to go with him, I suppose ?" the 
old man asks me, rather suddenly. But Philip 
firmly interrupts this question, though still quite 
kindly. 

I wish this stranger would igo away and leaye 
us, and yet I can see that Philip would think the 
wish unkind ; for if this solitary old man likes 
to talk a little on a holiday afternoon, surely it is 
good-natured to let him. 

So, thinking this, I turn and look over the gal- 
lery, and make a comm<HipIace remark to the 
little old gentleman about the splendor of those 
things our Prince has lent us. 

" What use are they ?" he asks me, snappishly. 
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*' Are you hath artists, then, with no notion of be- 
mg useful in the world ?" 

*' I think we have our notions,*' Philip answers, 
still forbearing and patient with this uncomfort- 
able old gentleman. Then I turn away again, for 
there is always room for thought among the pic- 
tures, and I do not listen any more until Philip 
touches my hand, as he gayly questions his com- 
panion — 

" Is your experience very wide, Sir ?" 

I am not sorry to look away from that painting 
of a sunset on the sea, for, beautiful as it is, it 
reminds me so of what those days and nights 
have been while I have thought Philip was going 
to sail so far from me, and he never guesses that 
I turn with such a happy smile because he is not 
going to leave me. 

^^I've had experience enough,'* the stranger 
answers, grimly. ** There is no need of a wide 
one on such a narrow subject. Fve learned that 
men have but two reasons for marrying. If a 
man has more brains than are necessary to guide 
his own affairs, he takes some one else's in hand 
— and marries. If a man has more money than 
he can spend on himself, he knows a wife will 
soon help him to spend it — so he marries. I don't 
know any thing about your little friend there, 
except that she looks amused when she ought to 
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look Bonowfol. But as there are but two kinds 
of women in the world, she must belong to one 
of them.'* 

^How do you mean?'* asks Philip, with a 
smile for me. 

** By nature,'' the little old gentleman answers, 
rea^y, "^ a ^rl is formed with only one desire — 
that of dress. But this 'nineteenth century has 
developed a new growth, the fruit of college ex- 
aminations. The brain is nursed now instead of 
the heart, and as for those qualities of tact and 
sympathy which we are weak enough to look for 
in a woman, why, they are not worth mentioning 
now — ^because they can not be dissected and rea- 
soned on." 

I know all this is most unfair, and I know that 
Philip considers it so too, yet I feel more amused 
than hurt. What I wonder over is why this 
strange, brusque little old gentleman should talk 
in this earnest sort of way to strangers, and 
should say disagreeable things in a manner which 
one can not resent. 

'^ Have you not omitted one kind of woman," 
Philip asks, ^' whose thoughts yery rarely ,rest 
upon herself at all ? You forget how many there 
are whose lives are spent for others." 

"Evidently," the stranger mutters, with that 
queer little grunt of his, " a man can make him- 
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self believe any thing when he seeks an -ezouse 
for marrying. Well, go on and tcy it. I've seen 
often enough the ruin it has brought, and could 
give you instances by the score. I ono» knew 
two young fellows who were clerks in the same 
office. For years they had been like brothers, 
when one morning one of them hung up his inky 
office coat^ and went away — ^to be married. And 
the other, as the coat hung there, drove a nail 
through it into the wall, knowing his friend would 
never come back. He was right enough, too, for 
this friend — a bright, merry lad, with a true and 
loving nature— was just the one to make a thought- 
less marriage.^' (This with a shrewd, slow glatice 
from Philip's face to mina) ^Before her mar- 
riage she had never shown him either her selfish- 
ness or her ill temper, and had even kept from 
him the fact that she was sickly. But directly 
afterward he knew it all only too quickly. She 
was constantly fuling, constantly complaining, 
exacting impossible service, and entailing ruinous 
expense. He never complained ; he worked hard 
at a business he hated, because he could not oth- 
erwise supply her with the delicacies she fretted 
for. He devoted to her all he earned ; gave her 
every hour of his leisure; never between busi- 
ness hours left the close room where she allowed 
no breath of air ; came home from his hard day^s 
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work to the harder worit of trying to cheer her, 
ftnd went bock to his day's work after a night 
which had known no rest No one came and 
tempted him from this terrible life, until one 
day (after six years had passed without one sin- 
gle day or night of holiday for him) he stood be- 
side her bed wi^ such a strange and awfol look 
upon his face that she sprang up as if she nerer 
liad felt herself powerless. *Lie still, dear/ he 
4said, quite quietly, by force of habit. * Others 
will nurse you now. I can not. I am ill, and 
my — ^brain — ^ia gone.' He died soon after that, 
in the asyliun, and she liyes still. But his fel- 
low-clerk, a single man, of course, is one of the 
richest men in — What need to tell you where? 
Such stories are common enough." 

I have risen, and am longing to go away, yet 
still that stmnge note of pathos in the old man's 
voice stirs me strangdy. I picture /o/A^r in this 
ficditary bitter mood, and all the while my- heart 
beats with gratitude to think that he is so differ- 
ent — so different. - 

** Young men won't be warned," he goes on, as 
Philip rises too, and quietly takes my hand in 
his. ''Well, I suppose you can't help marrying, 
any more than you can help dying. It's your 
fate. But you should be prepared for the one 
as mudi as the other. These romantic sorrows 
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and partings in your courtship are easj to be 
borne in comparison with the little wearing 
wearying bickerings of married life. Aren't you 
afraid of them r 

*' We can not judge," Philip says, hie face full 
of fun, ** until we try them." 

*'Did you ever hear the Russian proverb, 
* Those who wed once wail always V " 

** A Russian bachelor wrote that," laughs Phil- 
ip. ** But if you object to an Enghshman's idea, 
let me remind you how a Frenchman said, * There 
aie two lovely things in the world — ^w(Hnen and 
roses.* " 

^ But not toives and rosea. We all know that 
a man, when he marries, walks blindfold, if he 
is a working-man, into poverty and discomfort; 
if he is rich, into debt and loneliness." 

Philip bows, with a haughtiness I never saw in 
him before. *' If you are rested, dear," he says, 
in his gentle way, looking at me with oh! such a 
contradiction of all this stranger has been say- 
ing, ** we will go round the gallery." 

But suddenly now, because we are going to 
leave him, the old gentleman seems to me so soli- 
tary and so old that I offer him my hand (for he 
has said no word against Philip) as I speak to 
him. 

**£ven / can not agree with what you have 
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said," I Bay, quietly, ** because, though I have had 
no experience myself of married life, I know 
that my own father — though quite poor— was 
very, very happy." 

I suppose it is seeing my eyes fill with tears 
that makes the old man answer me more dis- 
agreeably even than he had spoken at all before. 
**Don*t drag in past^nd-gone experiences," he 
says, looking quite away from us. 

*' I think," Philip says, his voice quite gentle, 
now that he hears a tremble in that of the old 
man, ''that perhaps you have read too many sad 
experiences. I am not a very great reader, but 
somewhere I have seen it said that man fixes the 
Jacob's ladder into the earth, but woman soars on 
it up to heaven. I like to think we follow." 

" There, I won't keep you," the old gentleman 
says then^ with an impatient gesture of the hand. 
^ Go now, and talk me over aa an old snarling 
lounger;" 

A strange slow shadow falls over the old gen- 
tleman's face as he says this, and Philip sees it 
48 well as L So he speaks again quite cordially, 
pressing my hand within his arm, as a sort of 
unspoken apology to me. '* I suppose you prefer 
staying here. I'm afraid you enjoy silence and 
solitude best" 

" Why should you be afraid P the stranger in« 
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quires, sharply. '* Are we aU expected to laagbf 
like yourself? A sensible man doesn't laugh- if 
he hears no wit. CkxKl-day to you." 

His nod of dismissal relieves me greatly, be- 
cause now we can go without seeming unkind ; 
but once when I look across the gallery,! find 
this strange old gentleman watching us intently 
k— watching only us in all the crowd. 

About an hour afterward, as Philip and I are 
standing before a 'little Kentish landscape, talk- 
ing of it, and fancying such a spot close to -onr 
future home, where we may walk on summer 
evenings sfter our day's work is done, I am sur- 
prised to find that the old man has come saunter- 
ing up to us. 

** That," he remarks, joinli^ us quite coolly, 
and pointing with his stick to the little painting, 
*' looks a sleepy spot, doesn't it V* 

** I went down to that Kentish valley lately," 
Philip says, " to study the wild flowers. It is not 
more than twenty miles from London, though 
there is no railway to it No one ever dies there, 
or, I should think, ever lies awake. The pe^ 
pie all have breakfasted by six, dined by eleven, 
drunk tea by three, supped by six, and are ex- 
pected to be fast asleep by eight. They all work 
out-of-doors, and the only one thing they are 
quite sure of with regard to London is that no 
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one ever does any thing here. * Who can work 
in-doors ?* they say." 

My laugh dies suddenly, because the old gen- 
tleman questions Philip so harshly. ** And aren*t 
they right ? Look at the holidays you are taking 
— now in the prime of your life. I am an old 
man,'* he goes on, with a change of tone; **you 
must excuse me. I would give the world for 
some of my days — my working-days — back.*' 

" We have nothing to excuse,*' Philip answers, 
gently, as he looks down upon the bowed, bent 
head. ** I suppose age gives all of us * a keener 
sense of what should be, a greater pain to see 
what is.* *' 

** Don't I remind you,*' the old man asks, with 
a grim little smile, "of the alderman who en- 
treated the b^gar to go away from him, she dis- 
tressed him so much, because he hadn't her ap* 
petite ? Now will you have a cup of tea with me ? 
Tour little — ^friend there," he adds, with a smile 
to Philip, "looks tired. Bless me I you needn't 
look at her in alarm. A cup of tea will refresh 
her. ^ght-seeing is wearisome work for her, 
though I dare say, even at home, she doesn't lie 
in an easy-chair all day. £h ? Come," he goes 
on, as Philip laughs at the thought of my days 
spent in an easy-chair,. " Pm as fond of tea as 
Haslitt was ; as poor Poe was of wine, or Cole- 

E 
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ridge of opium. Theresa no harm in it It will 
do good to— to you both." 

Very politely, even gratefully, Philip thanks 
him and refuses, and I am very glad. Still (though 
I'm sure I don't know why), I can't help offering 
the old man my hand again before we go. ** We 
have promised to be at home to tea," I say. 

**And do you pretend you would not disap- 
point them at home ?" 

" No, I would not indeed." 

** Then you are a sillier girl even than I thought 
you." 

*^ Is that possible ?" I ask, laughing, laying my 
other hand on Philip's arm, because I see an an- 
gry light in his eyes, and this stranger is so un- 
happy in his nature, and so old. ** Philip," I 
whisper, as we pass on, ** he only speaks without 
thinking." 

*^ That is no real excuse for a man who is ca- 
pable of thinking," Philip answers, angrily; but 
presently regains his own natural mood, and 
speaks compassionate words of the solitary old 
man, who seems to have no one to make the 
world joyful for him, and no power to make it 
so for himself. 

Philip isn't very willing to let me walk back 
to the Eingsland Road, but I persuade him at 
last, and we go merrily along the busy streets. 
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What a scene it is I In the mingled noise of 
wheels and voices we can scarcely hear each oth- 
er, and now and then we see a man grinding an 
organ, while never a note is heard. The lights 
flare from the open stalls, and it is even a pleas- 
ure to see how really picturesquely some of them 
are arranged. The tiny white plates of whelks 
npon the fish stalls he on a soft green bed of 
parsley in the most tempting way, and the glar- 
ing lights upon another stall bring brilliant flash- 
es from the penny brooches below. One old man 
talks uninterruptedly and cheerfully to promiscu- 
ous passers-by, without even looking up, as he 
peels the great onions which are his special mer- 
chandise, and on the stall next to his a crowd of 
drooping asters try to look bravely up in the ar- 
tificial light A group of women gossip earnest- 
ly together over the relative merits of two rose- 
laden caps. The girl who has her barrow filled 
with water-cresses lets possible customers pass 
her by unnoticed, while she pores over a stray 
sheet of some torn periodical Children, who 
surely ought to be in bed, stand open-mouthed 
and open-eyed before a gorgeous display of toys, 
to which the restless bladng light must lend for 
them a strange enchantment. Behind a danger- 
ous pile of florid cups and saucers a boy sits fast 
asleep, while his little sister (very wideawake) 
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firmly and patiently refuses to be cajoled by a 
garrulous old woman into lowering the price of 
an earthenware tea-pot. All are busy. There 
seem customers for every thing— coal-scuttles and 
cutlery, books and songs, bags and buttons. But 
there is most to do of all among the fish and yeg- 
etables, and most silence among the books. Phil- 
ip shows me one place where a man can have lus 
dinner for a penny, and then shows me the inn 
where an old sailor once told him that they brew- 
ed their own Bass. What a little makes us laugh 
to-day, and how independent we are in these 
crowded streets I Can any one ever feel quite as 
solitary in a country lane as he can in a London 
street? ^^Wb always the same," Philip says. 
** It is always * the long procession, still passing 
to and fro; the young heart hot and restless, 
and Hbe old subdued and slowt' Now I must 
call for my bag, Jeanie, and we will catch the 
tram." 

There are two or three people waiting for the 
tram-car, and I see in a minute that one of them 
is our new lodger. He looks eagerly along the 
road as he stands there, and so does not see us, 
but the moment Philip recognizes him he goes 
over to him in his friendly, sociable way. Mr. 
Oarden starts a little to see us, and lisps more 
than ever as he shyly asks us if we are going 
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home now, and then seems to have nothing more 
to say; but I think perhaps his silence strikes 
me the more from its contrast to the uninterrupt- 
ed arguing of that old gentleman in the museum. 
A timid-looking old woman descends from the 
tram, as we make our way to the door of it, and 
I can see her pause and look about her in a be- 
wildered, rather hopeless way. I hesitate a min- 
ute, wondering whether I can not possibly help 
her, and Philip sees what I mean, and holds back 
too for the car to go on its way without us. He 
is able to direct the old woman, and he takes her 
safely over the crossing, and puts her into the 
right way; then we go back to be ready for the 
next car. And there is Mr. Garden still, for as 
we could not go, he has waited for us. He sits 
very quietly in a comer of the omnibus when we 
take our seats, his rather thin gray overcoat but- 
toned up to the neck, and a great red comforter 
tied over It. He never speaks at all, though 
Philip sits next him and I opposite. The young 
mother who sits nearest Philip on the other side 
looks so weak and tired that I bend over and beg 
to take her baby for a little time. She looks as- 
tonished, but gives it to me, and while it falls 
asleep in my arms, Philip chats, in his pleasant, 
gentle way, with the mother. And by the time 
we stop, and I give back her baby, he has brought 
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quite a bright and almost untired look into her 
face. Mr. Garden follows us out, and we all go 
home together ; but father tries in vain to per- 
suade our new lodger to have tea with us. 

" We are all together, and hungry and cheer- 
ful,'' father says, listening wistfully to the young 
man's quiet receding footsteps. **It seems so 
cheerless for him to go up there alone. I hope 
I asked him cordially." 

" No one could have done it more cordially," 
Philip says. And we all know that is true. 

We are very hungry, Philip and I, yet we have 
scarcely time to eat, we have so much to hear 
and to tell. Somehow we always have — ^all of 
us — ^when we have been apart. And then this la 
such an unusually happy day. "A day for me 
always to look back upon," I say to Philip, when 
he tells me how he has enjoyed it. " And to-mor- 
row will be Sunday. Oh, what happy days I shall 
have to remember I" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

On the following Monday afternoon Lottie goes 
to school, and I think never but once in my life 
have I felt prouder than when I see her start off. 

'* Aunt Charlotte," I say, as I sit near her, sew- 
ing and minding the shop, ** let us fancy all after- 
noon that Lottie has gone away for good ; then 
won^t her coming home to tea seem splendid? 
How empty the house feels without her T' 

But Aunt Charlotte has fallen asleep, so I sew 
away in silence. Presently, through the two open 
doors, I hear upon the pavement a step which in 
the first moment makes my heart beat as if I 
knew it, but which in the next sounds strange to 
me. Yet it pauses at our door, and then— then 
in the early dusk of the foggy winter afternoon 
I see Philip^s tall form enter the shop. 

With my finger on my lips to prevent his wak- 
ing Aunt Charlotte, I step softly out of the parlor 
and join him ; but he does not come to meet me ; 
he only stands leaning against the counter, with 
his arms folded, and a strange hard expression 
on. his face as he looks at me. 

" What is it ? What do you want me to tell 
Tou ?'' he asks, in a stem, broken way, while I 
Btand before him without questioning. *^ I have 
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failed, of course. Did you ever really think that 
I should succeed — If If you did, you are — a 
siUy— child." 

^^Then, Philip," I say, as steadily as I can, 
while I stride after this steadiness so hard that 
the pressure of my fingers into my palms is real 
agony, " you will go to America, and — get— rich 
—there." 

^*0h, my darling!" Philip cries, and all the 
cruel hardness melts from his eyes as he draws 
me close, close within his arm. " I have felt a 
brute all day, hardened by this newest disappoint- 
ment I hare walked quite twenty miles since the 
decision was told me this morning, trying to think 
patiently of it before I saw you. But it got worse 
and worse, and — ^knowing it could not be harder 
even when you knew — ^I came to tell you. My 
love, your bravery makes me almost brave, and-r- 
less unjust." 

" I suppose, Philip," I say, keeping back my 
tears by a great obstinacy, as he calls himsetf 
unjust, " that some one else had the post prom- 
ised him, before you saw your old master." 

** No, dear ; the post has been given to no one 
yet. It is only so utterly out of my power, I find. 
Yet it would be such an opening for me, Jeanie." 

" And why is it so utterly out oi your power, 
Philip, yet not filled by any one else f " 
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''Because the man who is chosen must — ^must 
pa^ the man who chooses him. Do you under- 
stand? He taught me once. He thinks well of 
my work, and would send me to Worcester with 
confidence, but only if — ^if I would pay him what 
he calls ' a trifle/ as a guarantee of my desire 
both to obtain and keep the appointment." 

''Bat perhaps if you had told him — *' I begin. 

" My darling, I told him a hundred things which 
an hour before I should have fancied myself too 
proud to mention even to you, and I pleaded as I 
Dever pleaded to a man before in all my life. But 
what use was it all V Philip adds, with a weary 
kmd of bitterness. " What was the man's pity 
worth to me, and what did my want and anxiety 
matter to him, while I had not the thirty pounds* 
he required? No; it is all over, Jeanie. Thirty 
pounds is as utterly beyond my power to give as 
thirty thousand. And — and so it is all over." 

It is all over. 

Philip had been with me nearly an hour, and 
had told me of his pbins; and — ^I think I had 
talked almost cheerily to him — ^yet this is all I 
remember when he leaves me at last, promising 
to come in and see father as soon as ever he feels 
able steadily and fairly to discuss his own plans 
and our separation. 

It is all over! This hope that he need not 
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leave me for so long ; this hope that at last he^ 
80 cleyer at his work, so fond of work, so steady 
and untiring at it when it is in his power — should 
begin life in earnest. All over ! 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Fob the next few weeks, through every thing I 
do or say or hear, this is my chief consciousness. 
Philip is preparing to leave me, perhaps for long, 
long years (though we never allow to each other 
that we think it may be so). And each time I 
see him now, there has deepened on his face the 
shadow of that coming day. 

These are rather sad and heavy weeks for us 
all, or rather they would be but for Lottie's free 
and real enjoyment and zest in her new duties. 
Father meets with no employment, and each day 
the search for it tells more upon him. If he 
would but rest himself, and let me do more. I 
have a copying order on hand now, though, which 
will bring me something, and to-day I am illumi- 
nating a text for an old lady who would not buy 
the only one we had in stock, because it was not 
"done by hand." I hope to finish it to-night, 
but of course I have more to do in the house 
now, having the rooms up stairs occupied, and 
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Lottie being away and studying so much. I like 
the work, though. How can women live who 
have nothing to do but think f Aunt Charlotte 
grows more hard and querulous every day, and 
she is never tired of reminding us of the profita- 
ble lodger we refused, and the unprofitable one 
we took — ^f or Mr. Garden has paid us nothing yet. 

On the first Saturday night he asked me wheth- 
er I would oblige him by allowing him to post- 
pone his pa3rment for another week. I willingly 
did, thinking how nice and large the double sum 
would look when I gave it to father. On the 
second Saturday, T?hen he asked me the same 
question, I am sure my great disappointment was 
written plainly on my face. 

" I am very sorry to ask you this," he said, 
with his awkward lisp. ** I would not if it were 
possible to avoid it." 

In a moment I was sorry for that unkind hesi- 
tation of mine, and I think he read that too. 

*^ The fact is," he said, speaking quite humbly 
and anxiously in his rapid way, " I am — at pres- 
ents-out of employment." 

I thought of father, and the tears came slowly 
into my eyes. How would I like others to be- 
have to father if he were now in lodgings alone ? 

" I ought to leave these rooms, I know," Mr. 
Garden went on, fidgeting with a few papers that 
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lay on his table, ** that you might let them more 
advantageously, but still I think, if you would 
trast me for a time, I shall eventually be enabled 
to pay you." 

He only ** thought" he should be able to pay, 
and ** eventually." Still, he had no other home, 
and no more power to make people give him em- 
ployment than father had, or than I have to 
make customers come into the shop. So there 
were actually tears in my throat that prevented 
my answering him. 

*'You want to turn me adrift," he said, as 
sharply as his lisp would let him, while he stared 
in my face, *'and you are right enough. Speak 
to your father about it, and let me know to-mor- 
row what he says." Then he turned abruptly 
from me, and I was glad to go away. 

That night, after I had helped Aunt Charlotte 
into bed, I went down and told father of Mr. 
Garden's request, and asked him what I was to 
say, not letting him see a sign of my own hesita- 
tion, only leaving it entirely to him. 

'* My dear," he said, in his quiet way, ** * inas- 
much as ye have done it' — ^you remember ?" 

So next day I told Mr. Garden father said he 
was willing to wait, and he thanked me— quite 
gratefully, I dare say, though just in his usual 
BtiiZ and ceremonious way. 
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And now we have gradually given up expect- 
ing Mr. Garden's money. I wish we could also 
gtve up minding Aunt Charlotte's bitter innuen- 
does about our having taken him in at all. Fa- 
ther seems to feel keenly for him, and tri^ all 
he can to make him forget he is in our debt. 
Almost every night father goes up and tries to 
persuade him to come down and share our bread- 
and-cheese supper, or drink tea with us — ^for it 
would .make very little difference to us, and it is 
so solitary up there. But Mr. Garden has never 
yet come, though I am quite sure that when he is 
alone he takes only a crust of bread for his own 
meal. Of course I don't know how he fares dur- 
ing the middle of the day, when he is nearly al- 
ways away; but in the evening I don't think he 
ever has yet taken more than that, with a cup of 
tea or coffee ; and I have tried various plans to 
tempt him down, but always unsuccessfully. Once 
or twice I have made pkiusible excuses for taking 
him something up, but I see it always hurts him 
to accept any thing, though he does smile so 
much, in that monotonous way of his. 

Of course it is not hard to me to understand—* 
when I watch father's failing step and unsteady 
hand — ^why he gets pushed aside in the great 
battle of city life ; but I do wonder very often 
why it 18 that our young lodger can get no work 
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to do ; for he seems active, and untiring in his 
efforts, and looks shrewd and strong and expe- 
rienced. Sometimes he and Philip meet in the 
shop. I have noticed that he avoids meetmg 
him whenever he can. 

'*I don*t quite understand him," Philip an- 
swered, simply, when (first noticing this) I ques- 
tioned him of it. And I did not mention it to 
Mr. Garden at all, for it is so plain to see that he 
always, if he can, evades that honest, direct, and 
almost questioning glance of Philip's. 

But my greatest sorrow now is to see father 
drooping week by week while I have no nourislung 
things to give him. I think it would be far, far 
easier to bear our poverty if it were undoubted and 
unquestioned, and if we lived in garrets where no 
one knew us, or came near us, and where we had 
only bread to eat, looking fornothing more. There 
is such a weary strain upon us here. I suppose 
others feel this strain. I dare say there are other 
families whom I might see (if I had time to watch) 
growing shabbier and shabbier day by day as we 
do. And — ^not knowing father himself-— how can 
any one help looking down upon him, for his 
worn coat and mended gloves ? And, indeed, are 
the girls at school much to blame that they laugh 
at Lottie's homely frocks and hat? We can not 
tell how it looks from their point of view. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

I HATS begun to notice a terrible proof of our 
growing poverty. One by one the new books 
(the unsold books, I should say, for we have had 
them too long, and they are too faded, to call 
quite new) disappear from the shelves in the 
shop. I dare not let father see that I miss them, 
for I have guessed from the first how they go. 
They are his books — ^his only — and if the small 
snm for which he sells them second-hand in the 
city » more needed by him just now than the 
books themselves, what right have I to compliun ? 

But now at last, sorely, sorely against my will, 
I am obliged to tell Lottie that we are growing 
poorer and poorer every day. I look away while 
I tell her, pretending to add up the last week's 
accounts, because I am so afraid of seeing her 
burst into te^rs. But when she answers me her 
eyes are perfectly, dry, and as bright as ever, 
though her lips shake a little. 

" I shall not go to school again, Jeanie." 

'* Just to-morrow, dear,*' I urge, for this is Fri- 
day. 

^* To-morrow,'* she answers, with a great de- 
termination, that sounds strange in her young 
voice, ** I shall go out — ^for something else." 
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So next morning she goes out, for the first time 
in her life, without letting me know where she 
goes; and when she comes home quite late in 
the afternoon, she has a packet of crochet cotton 
in her hand, which she is to make into an anti- 
macassar for a shop in the Eingsland Road. How 
delighted she is, dear little Lottie! And with 
what spirit she begins her task there and then ! 
It is an elaborate and difficult pattern that has 
been given her, and the size is to be unusually 
large ; but none of these things damp her, and I 
seldom see her with the work out of her fingers 
until she has tied in the last bunch of fringe, 
and has shaken out the antimacassar, and exhib- 
ited it to us all as a treat, held bj her at a safe 
distance from our little brothers* fingers. 

But of all proud moments in Lottie's life the 
proudest comes next daj, when she brings home 
her first earnings — ^two shillings ! Mr. Garden is 
in the shop when she darts in, and he stands and 
listens and looks while she shows me the money. 
Then he asks her, quite coolly — ^poor little Lottie, 
how hard it must be to hear the question from 
him I — ^why she left off going to school. 

'* I would rather crochet,'* she says, in her soft 
bright tones ; and he — as, indeed, well he may^ 
stares at her rather curiously. 

He knows almost every thing that goes on in 
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the house, and it seems natural that he should 
Imow this. A few minutes after his indifferent 
question to her he is congratulating her on the 
two shillings in the heartiest way, and just exact- 
ly proving he too understands the value of two 
shillings. 

He is always very careful and economical him- 
self. Every morning, before he goes out, he makes 
his rooms so neat, and dusts them himself so care- 
fully, that I can never now find any thing to do 
there. He even makes his own bed, and some- 
times when I go into the neat empty rooms there 
is something utterly pathetic to me in their per- 
fect cleanliness and order. He never will have a 
fire lighted for his return ; and occasionally when 
he has found one awaiting him — for it is so cheer- 
less in this winter weather to come home to a 
fireless room — he apologizes most humbly for the 
trouble and expense to which he puts us. Aunt 
Charlotte says these fires have made a distinct 
increase in our expenditure, but father never for- 
bids me to put them. 

It is a bitter night, and father has come homo 
from the city so utterly worn out that I beg him 
earnestly to go to bed, and after long persuasion 
I succeed. Yet each time I go in to him I find 
him wide-awake ; and when at last I take in a 

F 
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light and a glass of brandy and hot water, I see 
his face aU wet with tears. 

'* Jeanie, Jeanie, you should not have brought 
me this, dear," bo says. "We — you know it, 
dear, as well as I do—we want all our sixpences 
for daily bread." 

^ This is daily bread, father, when you will eat 
no other," I assert, putting the glass into his hand. 

"But— how long can we go on, Jeanie ?" 

" We have abundance for to-morrow, dear ; and 
the next day will be all right when it comes.'* 

" When it comes," he echoes, softly. 



CHAPTER K. 

Aunt Gharlottk and Lottie have both gone to 
bed when I leave father's room, but I don't fol- 
low them, because I think this such a good op- 
portunity for d<Hng a little of Lottie's crochet. 
I put out the gas in the parlor, light a candle for 
my work, and sit there at the table until my can- 
dle has burned to its socket. I must have work- 
ed quite three hours, for it is one o'clock now. 

Ever since Mr. Garden came to us I have no- 
ticed that he has had no gas burning after tea 
o'clock on any night at all, so it surprises me 
greatly to-night when, as I go up stairs, I see hia 
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sitting-room door wide open, and a blaze of gas- 
light issuing from it. It strikes me in a momeAt 
that Mr. Garden has gone to bed and forgotten 
the lights. What a pity ! 

I rap upon the open door, just as a form, and 
of course am not surprised when no answer 
comes. Then I pass on into the room to turn 
off the gas. Just within the door I pause in a 
blank bewilderment, which changes slowly to real 
pain and fear. The room is not empty, yet our 
young lodger is not here. In his easy-chair an- 
other gentleman lies asleep — a slight, thin, elder- 
ly gentleman, with a colorless unbearded face, and 
scanty gray hair entirely gone from the temples. 
He is dressed in a tight blue coat, with a good 
many rather large gilt buttons, tight bhick trou- 
sers, and a high yeWet waistcoat 

Presently, while something in the sleeping face 
puzzles me most unaccountably, I recognize the 
things that lie upon another chair close beside 
him (even in the fuller light of the gas) — ^the loose 
gray suit, without which I have never seen Mr. 
Garden before, the gray felt hat, a thickly curl- 
ing brown head of hair strangely familiar to me, 
an open rouge box, and the umbrella with the 
bull's head on the handle. 

I turn my eyes again (they are literally aching 
in their wide bewilderment) upon the sleeping 
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face. Yes, with the red cheeks, with the broad 
smile, the curling hair all over the bare forehead 
and temples, this would be the face of our young 
lodger. And yet — is it not the face of that old 
gentleman who talked so bitterly to Philip and 
me in the museum at Bethnal Green f Tet how 
different the dress is ! 

What does it mean ? 

It seems to me as if I must have stood for 
hours rooted to that spot, with my fixed wonder- 
ing stare upon the unfamiliar face, before I turn 
away in my perplexity, closing the door noise- 
lessly behind me before I go on to my own room. 

I have spent wakeful nights before— many, in 
spite of my youth and health and good appetite 
— ^but never one like this, when the house seems 
to me full of mystery and cunning and deceit — 
my dear old home ! — and when it seems so im- 
possible to me to see what I ought to do. 

How it will grieve and disappoint poor father 
to hear that our lodger is not what he seems to 
be ! Yet father ought to know. Yes, I must tell 
him ; but — ah I no, it need not be quite yet. 

What can be Mr. Garden's reason for having re- 
course to this disguise ? I can never again wonder 
why he has not met with an engagement, for must 
there not be some unexplainable chasm in his past ? 

Yet I have seen no hypocrisy or cunning on 
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that sleeping face, as I have seen none all these 
weeks in the young man*s blue eyes and ready 
smile. Just as I can not even see them next 
morning, when Mr. Garden passes through the 
shop just as usual, with his bow and smile for 
me. No, though I look searchingly at him, and 
though now my ears are so quick to note an ef- 
fort in his lisping tones, that I wonder how I ever 
thought it the natural voice of a young man. 

Again and again this day Lottie questions me 
about my absent manner, and in the evening I 
catch father glancing now and then anxiously 
across at me ; but it is so pleasant to have him 
with us to-night as usual, that I can not tell him 
^f my discovery — ^yet. Then Philip comes in, and 
tries to cheer us all — ^poor Philip ! So could I be 
the one to throw a chill among them ? 

Next morning, while I sit behind the counter 
sewing as swiftly as I can at an immense house- 
wife I am making for Philip, a man comes hur- 
riedly into the shop, as if time were excessively 
valuable to him, and lays down upon the counter 
before me one of a heap of little printed hand- 
bills, which he seems to be distributing very in- 
dustriously. I nod in recognition of the act, and 
watch him bustle out of the shop and on up the 
street ; then, without dropping my work, I read 
the bill from where I sit. 
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Two minutes afterward I have it tightly hidden 
in my hand, and am running to my own room, 
leaving the shop to chance. I lock my door, 
spread the paper on the bed, and kneel down, 
and read it again and again — ^twenty times at 
least. I read it until not only do I know the 
words by heart, and not only do they seem to be 
l«peating themselves to me in the silence, but 
they even shine before my eyes in the dear day- 
light, while I try miserably and fruitlessly to dis- 
entangle my hurrying, changing thoughts. 

Yet at last, when Lottie summons me to open 
my door and go back to my daily tasks, there are 
still (reaching my heart more clearly than her 
words do) those words upon the printed handbill 
which I have locked so carefully away : 

«* ONE HUNDRED POUNDS REWAHD I 

"H1B8XMO, and sappoBed to be biding for private 
parposes in London, a gentleman of fifty yeans of age ; 
height, about five feet five inches ; thin, with a stoop 
in the shoulders; blae eyes and very pale complexion ; 
has a lisp, and speaks in an uncertain, rapid tone of 
voice. When last seen he wore a dark blue dress-coat 
with bright buttons, and high black velvet waistcoat. 
Had with him a small hair trunk, and an umbrella with 
a bnirs head carved on the handle. Whoever shall 
Send to Mbssbs. Llotd, of Staplk's Ikm, such informa- 
tion as shall lead to his capture, shall receive the above 
reward." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Oh, if I oould only see clearly even to-day what 
I ought to do, what would be wise and right to do, 
and, above all, what would be kind and pitiful ! 
If the paper had but chanced to fall into my 
hands before that night I went into the sitting- 
room and saw our lodger asleep without his dis- 
guise, then I should never have connected the 
two, and should have destroyed and forgotten 
the paper. 

All through this day I go about as if in a dream. 
Every one of my daily tasks is done as we do 
things in a dream. I have decided now that it 
will be right to tell father, but that I need tell 
wdy father. So, as the evening comes, I listen 
anxiously for his step. No wonder Aunt Char* 
lotte scolds me for being restless and unsettled. 
No wonder Lottie's gaze follows me curiously. 
No wonder even the little boys ask me again and 
again what is the matter. No wonder ; for every 
minute, as I listen for father's step, I am praying 
in my heart that he shall come before Mr. Car- 
den. I grow to think he will never come, and 
every effort of mine to be at ease is but a sorry 
failure. I take the children to bed, and talk to 
them as usual, but they do not beg me to stay 
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with them to-night as they always do. Eveiy 
shop in the street (except our own) is closed when 
I come down, and the street lamps alone give but 
a feeble light ; yet the time goes on, and father 
does not come. I walk restlessly backward and 
forward between the street door and the parlor 
fireside, where Aunt Charlotte sits fretting, until 
at last she grows so tired of complaining that 
she lets me take her to bed. 

When, in coming down stairs again, I pass 
the empty rooms on the first floor, a strange fear 
holds me, as fear never held me before, and I can 
scarcely bear to give Lottie the order Aunt Char- 
lotte sent, that she was at once to follow her to bed. 

When Lottie has gone the house feels empty 
and desolate as it never felt before ; yet I have 
often and often sat up for hours after every one 
was gone to bed. 

I make a bargain with a boy who passes, to 
put up the shutters for me for twopence ; but I 
keep the door open and stand just within it, 
waiting there ; for I can bear the loneliness and 
silence of the house no longer, and now and then 
I go out and look along the dim, fast-emptying 
street. 

At last I see father coming slowly toward me, 
not as he ever came before, but walking un* 
steadily, close to the houses. 
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Without a moment^s hesitation I ran to meet 
him, and give him my arm, feeling so much 
stronger than he is, as well as so inexpressibly 
thankful that he is with me at last, his dear icy 
hand so tightly held in mine. 

As we enter the lighted shop he looks up and 
scans my face with a dumb, wistful questioning ; 
but as I do not understand it, I can only smile, 
as if nothing could possibly be better than it is, 
and tell him again how glad I am that he has 
come at last. But when we have reached the 
parlor, and I have stirred the fire into a blaze, 
and drawn his chair up to it, he asks me, in a 
quick half whisper, if any one is in the house- 
besides ourselves. 

I know he doesnH mean besides himself and 
me ; I somehow know quite well what he means. 
How can I help it, when his dim eyes rest upon 
mine in such fear? I am standing by him with 
.a cup of coffee, when I can presently ask the 
question, just as if I had not known : 

" Whom do you expect, father ?" 

He looks .up into my face as if he were going 
to answer, then suddenly his tired head falls into 
his hands, and he begins to sob. How terrible 
this is to me he shall never know. 

I set the cup down quietly, and with my arms 
around him, I kiss him again and again ; but I 
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can say nothing-— I can do nothing. He is worn, 
and feeble, and despondent, and now a great hu- 
miliation is on its way to us and him ; but I can 
give him neither strength, nor rest, nor help. 

Oki hundrso founds bswabd ! 

The words start up before my eyes, and my 
thoughts hold them, half dazzled and frightened. 
One hundred pounds will make father a strong 
and hopeful man again. One hundred pounds 
will make us free from care, as we used to be. 
One hundred pounds will take away this hair- 
suspended sword above us. One hundred pounds 
will give Philip the life he longs for, and keep 
him with us. Ah I one hundred pounds will save 
us all ! 

** Jeanie, things have reached a crisis now, and 
every thing we have must go." 

I hear father^s low and heavy words distinct- 
ly, yet other words are still before my eyes, and 
echoing in my ears. 

'* Father*' — ^I am on my knees before him, and 
my eyes eagerly and longingly are reading his — 
" father, one hundred pounds would save us all f" 

He answers only with the faintest, dreamiest 
smile, because he thinks I am touching wild im- 
possibilities. 

"Would it, father? Would one hundred 
pounds save us all ?'* « 
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''Half of it, Jeanie. Even one-quarter of it 
wonld take us over Christmas. But, Jeanie dear, 
if it.weve one thousand, it could be no further be- 
yond our reach." 

" Oh, father ! we could have the money if — ^if 
you say that — ^" 

I can not finish the sentence. I dare not say a 
word to influence him. I dare only tell him sim- 
ply what has happened, and leave it all to him. 

Then, with a strange catching in my breath, I 
wait for his answer. It comes at last, just in his. 
usual patient tones, though his cheeks have flush- 
ed so feverishly while I was speaking. 

''Jeanie, there was no word in the bill of crime 
or fraud ?" 

"No, father." 

" I could not suspect it ; could you, Jeanie ?" - 

"No, father." 

" Then we need not betray him. Our house is 
his home now, and — we could not take this mon- 
ey, could we, Jeanie ? He is poor, like ourselves. 
life is a struggle for him, as it is for us. Dear, 
can we spend these toilsome, disappointing days 
without knowing what such days are like to oth- 
ers ? Can we know what it is to be weary, and 
hungry, and heart-sick, and not give shelter (if we 
can) to one who may be weary, and hungry, and 
heart-sick too ?" 
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" But the one hundred pounds ?** 

I say it slowly, as if I longed for the money; 
yet there is a great lightening of my heart to 
hear my f ather^s answer : 

" Jeanie, your decision is my own, I know. 
We will not save ourselves at the expense of oth- 
ers. Presently, perhaps/it will be all less hard 
for us. Soon work must come to me, I think, 
because I try so hard. And I can work, dear, 
though I am old-— and a little failing now." 

^^Old?*' I whisper, with his hands tight in 
mine, and my eyes filled with tears. "Why, fa- 
ther, a year's prosperity would make you strong 
again. It is only denial, and fatigue, and dis- 
heartenment. Oh, father !'' — as, like a stab, I 
feel that greater suffering and privation are in 
store for him than he has ever yet known — ^' oh, 
father! take the huiidred pounds." 

"My child," he answers, softly drawing my 
head down upon his breast, that I may not look 
any more into his face, " would that be having 
compassion one of another ?" 

The key is put into the front-door at that min- 
ute, and then a slow step comes along the pas* 
sage. Every sound seems so strangely loud and 
distinct to me to-night, that this step sounds like 
a disturbance of all the quiet of ^e house. I 
rise hurriedly to my feet, because instead of go- 
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ing straight up stairs as usual, Mr. Garden has 
come into the parlor, without even pausing at the 
door. 

*' I look in to apologize for being so late," he 
says, glancing quite inquisitively from father to 
me, but with his usual broad smile. *' I was de- 
tained in Chelsea, and then I made a stupid mis- 
take in the train. I positively believe I have 
been two hours coming home.'' 

**Jeanie,'' father says, and I quite well un- 
derstand why, after having just heard my story, 
it is easier for him to address me than our lodg- 
er, "he must be very tired and cold. Persuade 
him to try a little of your nice warm coffee, 
dear.** 

'* Not to-night," he says. Of course I am re- 
lieved, because I have made only just what fa- 
ther himself ought to drink ; but I certainly think 
his reply a little curter than it need be. "I will 
try it another time. Good-night." 

And he goes away, without closing the door, 
while father glances involuntarily and depreca- 
tingly at me. Then he tries, poor father! in a 
sudden uncertain manner, to talk of old times— > 
the old, old times before his marriage, where Mr. 
Garden's name could have no possible place. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FAtBER does not attempt to leave home next 
morning, but he only walks resUesslj and nenr- 
ouely about the rooms, and seems erer to be 
listening for some expected voice or step. Aunt 
Charlotte reproaches him a good deal, but he 
scarcely seems to hear what she says. At last, 
late in the afternoon, his restlessness almost sud- 
denly leaves.him, and he sits down close to the 
parlor fircj stooping very much, and gazing wea- 
rily into it, but, as I can plainly see, still listening 
for the expected sound. Lotde runs for the ket- 
tle, and I lay the table for tea : an early tea will 
do us all good, and rouse father from this dreary 
watching. 

But before the tea is ready, and while the gas 
in the shop is still unlighted, I see Philip enter 
and walk quietly to the counter, almost as if he 
were a customer. Somehow, without under- 
standing why, my heart sinks as I go softly up 
to him and take both his hands in mine. 

'^ I am gomg, Jeanie,'* he says, drawing one 
hand away, and throwing down upon the counter 
the half of a railway ticket which he had been 
holding. ** I have had that given me to-day. It 
is the return half of a Liverpool ticket, and I 
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can not afford to waste it I need not have gone 
till to-morrow. I might have had another even- 
ing with you ; but this must decide me. A Liv- 
erpool man I used to know has come to London 
on business and been detained here, so he gave 
me — ^that ticket, and I — ^must go." 

I can feel how all the life an4 color have left 
mj face, and I wish the shop were darker still, 
that Philip might not see ; but yet I don*t think 
that any thing could make his eyes look sadder 
than they do. 

''The parting has come in earnest now,'* he 
says, putting his hand up to his throat, as if it 
hurts him when he speaks. '* Jeanie, for Heav- 
en's sake, let it be soon over I" 

And yet he holds me, ah 1 so tightly now, and 
his eyes seem as if they could not leave my face 
again. What a terrible thing it is, this double 
sorrow 1 The sorrow for ourselves just now is 
swallowed up in the misery of each other's 
sorrow. 

'* Oh, my love," he says, with one strong, tear- 
less sob, *'I never thought that this farewell 
would be so hard I I thought I had prepared my- 
self for it. I thought that the long fear of our 
parting was as bad as the real parting could be. 
And now — Oh, Jeanie, Jeanie, when I shall 
look in vain for your dear face—" 
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" I shall never seem to look in rain for yours, 
Philip/* I whisper, trying-*-K>hl so hard — ^to win a 
little courage now; '*for I shall see you every 
where. I shall hear the voice I love in every si- 
lence. I — ^I can never feel very far away from 
you, Philip.^* 

^ That thought," says Philip, rather huskily, 
" shall give me strength. My perfect happiness 
is to be near you, Jeanie. Oh, in your heart, 
will you keep me near you always — ^always f" 

I could keep him near me, not in my heart 
only. I could give him the work he loved, the 
home which he and I had so happily anticipated^ 
I could make this exile unnecessary. I could lay 
my fingers on his lips as this miserable good-by 
faltered past them, and could bring the old hap. 
piness into his face again, the old content into 
his heart I could do all this, if^^ 

One hundred pounds reward I 

Oh, if the words would but cease their ringing 
in my ears ! If I could but for one moment shut 
them from my dazed and aching eyes ! 

" Jeanie,'* Philip cries, breaking this pained si- 
lence of mine, " speak to me. . I see your great 
pity for me, but the farewell must come ; and no 
words — no words of yours, my dearest— can be 
so hard to bear as my own thoughts." 

And now a little courage comes to me. I look 
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up into my dear's sad, pale face, and I tell him 
— ^not so brokenly as I feared I should speak — 
that I know all will be well — ^presently ; that we 
hare, no need to fear separation, because we 
shall be so true to each other ; that our hearts 
will always seem to be one, though half the world 
may lie between us — for a time ; and that when 
we meet again these hard days will be over. 

" Hard days I" Philip echoes, very cheerlessly. 
" They have all to come. Could I hare thought 
any days hard while you were near me, Jeanie ? 
while I could take your helpful little hand in 
mine, or — Oh, my darling !" bo breaks off, taking 
my head upon his breast, and bending his above 
it, " all the hard bitter days are yet to come ; for 
after this I shall not have your smile to comfort 
me, your kiss to make me strong. My love, my 
love, how can fate be so cruel ?'* 

I draw back, a little shyly, from his embrace. 
This is not like my brave, true-hearted lover; 
and I too am changing. What right have I to 
tremble and complain, when I am so blessed in 
Philip's love, and when he has health and 
strength, and leaves me only for a little time ? 

" Jeanie,'' Philip says, seeming to read some- 
thing new in my f ace, " forgive me. «You are 
right. It will all be well at last What ought I 
to fear, my dearest, while you are true to me ? 

G 
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How brave the little pale face is I Turn your eyes 
away, my dear <me^ I can not bear their trusts 
ing steadfastness. And yet» it gires me courage, 
too, to meet them. It was terrible when I tdd 
you first, and they grew wide and sad with fear. 
Oh, Jeanie, if we could have but gone together, or 
-^I tried so hard to win work here ! I wonder 
could any man haye tried more earnestly and in^ 
dustriously. Tet it all failed. I seem so help- 
less in the great world. Tet there should be 
room for us all." 

'^Philip," I whisper, stroking his lined and 
troubled face, and not so much afraid of trusting 
myself to utter some one else's words as those 
which come from my own faint heart, ** do you 
remember once showing me these words ? I re- 
member them so w^: 

"'What I do now tbou canst not nnderstand; 
Trust Me/ tis beat and right : 
Hereafter to thy sight 
All shall unveil itself aa wisely planned** " 

. There is a little silence ; then Philip onoe more 
folds me in his arms, but with such a different 
strength now — the strength of courage, not de^ 
spalr ; of stefl4fastness, not passioa 

*' I remember,'' he says, quite firmly, thou^ in 
rather a pausing way; *'and I tot// remember. 
Jeanie, I will not come back to yon audi a cow* 
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ard aa I leate you to-daj. A maa in a great 
meaauTO. ahapes his own life, doeau't he ? And 
mine ahaU be, my dear one, what can it not be 
if, as you yourself have said, we liye in what lovea 
na?" 

Then, in a low, rather shaken voice, Philip tells 
me of the journey he will take to-night ; of his 
preparations ; of how I must bid good-by to the 
others for him, because he dare not go in among 
them, and again find himself in the dear old room 
where he has been so happy; of how he will 
write; and — 

Ah, I can not hear it all ; for I am struggling 
weakly to believe that this is a dream, and that 
presently I shall awake— to see Philip near me 
atill, with that glad, tender smile with which he 
always greets me, and to hear him laugh and 
tell me that the happy thought of these last days 
was true, and he is not going. 

Then — then I know indeed I am not dreaming. 
Philip's last long kiss is not like a dream. Hy 
own hand-clasp has an agony sleep never knew. 
Our w<»xis break off in a pain too keen for utter- 
anee. I can not bear another glance into Phil- 
ip's face. I cover my eyes, and stand quite still, 
only my heart trembling. When I look up, he 
will not be there. He speaks to me once more, 
and then he sees that I dare not lift my eyes till 
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he has gone. Once more tenderly and closely he 
holds me in his arms, kissing the hands that coy> 
er my poor face. Then I hear a step, quite unlike 
Philip^s, cross the shop, and I know I am alone. 
Can he be gone ? Must I uncover my eyes, and 
see my world so empty ? 

** Jeanie, Jeanie, come in and make the tea, will 
you ? while I prepare Aunt Charlotte a special 
slice of toast.'* 

I go at onee in answer to Lottie^s summons, 
and a minute afterward I am very glad, for I hear 
Hr. Garden's soft slow step enter the shop and 
loiter there. I dare not go back and light the 
gas, for fear of any one seeing my eyes. Father 
still sits silent beside the fire, bending over it in 
a feeble, shrinking way which goes to my heart. 
Yet I dare not — just yet — ^make the room cheerful 
with light, because it might shock him bo to look 
at me — ^just yet. I try to talk while I make the 
tea, but my words are so unsteady and so bw that 
I stop them, with a burning rush of crhnson in my 
cheeks. Am I to be so weak and useless now 
that Philip has gone ? Does not life hold the 
same duties for me that it held yesterday ? 

" Father,'' I whisper, in a new yearning to be 
near him, ** now we are all together, and — Father 
dear, why do you start ? What did you hear ?' 



»>» 
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^ Listen I whose step is that ?" 

I see upon his face tiie fear that this is the step 
for which he has been listening all this grievous 
day, and I can only silently kiss his wan raised 
face. But ah ! from the first moment / knew 
whose step it was ; and I press my hand upon my 
heart, trying to still its beating. Dare I meet 
Philip again, when I know what agony will follow 
in another farewell? Lottio has recognized the 
step now, and has gone into the shop without 
hesitation. " Philip," she says, through the gloom, 
*' will you light the gas for me ?*' 

I hear her easy, natural qiiestwn, and then 
Philip's low and hurried tones. Then there is a 
silence; the gas-light bursts on us all, and — 
Lottie calls me. 

" Jeanie," Philip says, while I look piteously 
into his tired face, ** I left my ticket here. Have 
you taken it away ?" 

He is seamhing hurriedly even as he speaks, 
opening every book or piece of paper on the 
counter, stooping and seeking on the floor. And 
I hunt too in silence. 

''What ticket is it?'' Lottie asks, turning the 
gas still higher. 

I hear Philip tell her, going on with his search 
the while ; and then, quite suddenly, she bursts 
into childish, passionate crying. 
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** My dear," he says, soolihiiig and quieting her, 
like the brother he has always been to her, " I 
shall soon be home again — ^rery soon. And — and 
you hare Jeanie.'* 

But now — ^bom, I think, In the shock of my lit* 
tie sister^s sudden grief, and the oonsdoosness 
that father is (xnning to as, and will sufFer too— a 
strange, involuntary resolution seizes me. 

"Philip,"! whisper, not caring how he looks 
into my eyes now, for they are piteously pleading 
with him, ** your ticket is lost, and you can not 
go to-night. Oh, forget it, Philip, just for this 
one evening, and come and cheer us all. We are 
so unhappy, Philip. Father is so sad to-day, and 
he fears — Oh, my dear, stay jast one day !" 

" Love," he answers, in intense and quiet ear* 
nestness, " if my ticket had 910^ been lost, your 
entreaty would have kept me. Let the ticket go. 
I can walk to Liverpool in time, but this evening 
I' may never have again. Dear, I will take this 
happiness instead." 

So we go back into the parlor, almost cheerful- 
ly — Lottie quite cheerfully— and we d<m*t lower 
the gas again, because we say it will cheor father 
to see the shop look so bright and comfortable. 
Then Philipli^ts the parlor gas, and makes him- 
self one of us in a moment, as he can always so 
easily and brightly do ; talking especially to Aunt 
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Charlotte, as if he felt that the only cloud lay 
there, and he will scatter it if he can. 

When tea is quite ready, and every thing look- 
ing bright and cheerful, I come up behind father's 
chair and whisper to him, 

*' Hay I ask Mr. Garden down to tea, father ? 
He has been loitering about the house all day, 
and has asked for nothing. He even has had no 
fire." 

•* Will there be enough for— for you all ?" fa- 
ther asks, with a new pitiful hesitation, as he 
looks round at the table. 

''Plenty for us all and for him," I answer, 
cheerfully; for there is plenty, such as it is. How- 
ever bare the table may be in the morning or at 
mid-day, we never let it be so at night, when fa- 
ther is at home. So when I tell him this, he 
seems very glad to let me go and invite our lodger. 
As I leave the room I turn and give a look around 
it. We have made it so warm and bright to- 
night I The little boys are both close to father, 
talking merrily. Philip is — ^well, just at that mo- 
ment he is looking after me with a smile. Lottie 
is j<Hning in the talk as she leans over the back 
of Aunt Charlotte's big easy -chair, and even 
Aunt Charlotte is listening without a complaint. 
This room is the very heart of home to me, and 
holds ail I love, so no wonder the picture (though 
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80 simple and so bare of elegance or abundance) 
is very beautiful to me. 

Mr. Garden is writing busily when I enter his 
chilly room, but he puts down his pen while he 
listens to father^s message. 

" Your father sent you, did he ?" he asks me, 
rather skeptically. ^^ How many of you are down 
stairs?" 

" We are all there," I answer, " and Philip As* 
ton." 

Why will the color always come so viv^idly into 
my face when Mr. Garden mentions Philip to me, 
or I mention Philip to Mr. Garden ? It is just as 
if I minded that searching look he gives me. 

" Do come, Mr. Garden," I urge, the coldness of 
his solitary room striking dismally upon me in 
contrast to the one I have left. *^ Do ; we all wish 
it so much." 

*' Has — Mr. Aston quite decided to go out to 
America in his penniless condition ?" 

" There is nothing else for him to do," I an- 
swer, unwillingly. 

Taking up his pen again, he thanks me, but 
will not come to-night, he says. Then, when by 
another pica I oblige him to look up once more 
and answer me, he does it even with a broader 
and more lengthy smile than usual, which makes 
me feel quite sure that he has seen the handbills, 
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and not only is afraid of dropping his disguise, 
but even of leaving his room. So I hasten down 
stairs that I maj bring him up a little tray of tea 
for hunself . At the parlor door Philip meets me, 
and in that tender, pitjdng glance of his I read 
tomethmg which, though it makes my heart beat 
so fast, and prepares me for another sorrow, in- 
stead of making me a coward, strengthens me to 
go on into the room that had been so bright and 
happy when I looked back upon it as the heart 
of home. All its peaceful homeliness seems gone. 
The loving voices that made its atmosphere so 
pleasant are silent, the loving faces that bright- 
ened it are shadowed now. Aunt Charlotte is 
crying noisily, Lottie has taken the boys to the 
far end of the room, and father, leaning for sup- 
port on the chair from which he has risen, is list- 
ening with bent head while a strange man speaks 
to him rather fast and loud. I have never seen 
the man before, but of course I know in a mo- 
ment for what he has come. Even if I had not 
learned from father to be expecting him, I should 
read it all just then in poor father's attitude. In 
a moment I am beside him, my hand slipped 
through his arm. 

^* Come, father,Hea is waiting. I did my best, 
but Mr. Garden will not come.^* 

I suppose it is a relief to them all to hear my 
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homely vdce, and to see me pass bj this man as 
if he were not there; for somehow the oppres* 
sion is lifted a little, and the atmosphere a shade 
less miserable. 

Father comes to the table with me almost me- 
chanically, while the strange man draws up a 
chair for himself at the fire. 

^ ril trouble you to rise a moment," Philip says 
— and this is the first time I ever heard him speak 
attthoritatiyely; and when the man rises, Philip 
places his chair for him in a distant comer. 

*■*■ Now, Aunt Charlotte," he says, offering her 
his arm ; and for the first time for years she leaves 
her fireside chair and joins us at the table. 

Father notices this in a moment, and smiles 
and lays his hands on hers with a kind of un- 
spoken congratulation. Lottie looks across at 
Philip, and nods her thanks to him for achieTing 
this ; but Philip only throws a meaning glance 
behind him, at the man, to indicate that it is Jus 
proximity which has influenced Aunt Charlotte. 

Philip scarcely touches his tea, and soon rises 
and comes to whisper to me. He must see if 
any thing can be had to relieve ns from this new 
misery, he says, in a troubled, feverish way. 

Then he turns to the man, and, in a strange 
quite pleasant way, tempts him out into the shop, 
and chats with Mm there, until he leaves him, 
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sitting at the counter like a customer, with the 
Echo in his hand. 

Then we have a long quiet tallc, brolren by 
heavy pauses ; but we find there is nothing we 
can do now to stop our fall. 

" It will be yery hard upon you, Charlotte," 
poor father says. And then Aunt Charlotte, who 
has been crying all the time, stops her tears, and 
moans in her misery. 

** Father, the hundred pounds would save us !" 

It doesn't sound like tny yoice whispering these 
words, yet I feel them rush from my heart and 
from my lips, rapidly and feverishly; and I hold 
them in my thoughts closely, as we hold the love 
of life. 

Father turns, as if listening to a voice he did 
not recognize, then he shakes his head slowly 
with a long indrawn breath. 

" Jeanie, that was scarcely your own thought, 
my child. Would you bring worse upon him 
than we have to bear ourselves? He will be 
turned adrift — ^when we are." 

As father speaks, a sudden thought flashes 
into my mind. What may not this turning adrift 
be to the stranger up stairs if he is not warned 
in time ? Without allowing m3rself a moment's 
hesitation, I run softly up to my own room, and 
nniocking my private drawer, take that printed 
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handbill from it. Then, with it hidden in my 
hand, I enter Mr. Garden's room, close the door 
behind me, and go up to him where he sits at the 
table, still writing. I am a little out of breath, 
and I know my cheeks are pale and my lips un- 
steady, so no wonder he looks up at me with r^al 
astonishment. But he waits in silence for what 
I have to say. I am quite used now to his not 
rising, as Philip does, while I stand. 

"Mr. Garden,** I say — and I am sure I look 
frightened enough even to frighten him, yet he 
sits and waits and listens unmoved — *' there is a 
man down stairs — ^you understand f He will stay 
till — ^till all we have is taken away. If there is 
any — any reason why you or — or your luggage 
should not be— recognized, won't it be safer for 
you to go away first — now ? If it will be unsafe 
— ^please try to understand me ! — for you, or any 
thing of yours, to be seen here, please go into 
safety to-night, or early in the morning. I will 
arrange it, if you — ^will be ready." 

He has listened to me without a movement of 
face or figure, and he does not speak, even now 
that I pause. But his eyes are lowered from my 
face — ^I think in his surprise and fear. 

"Never mind about the rent," I go on, hurrying 
my words, partly in pity for him, partly in my 
own nervousness. " Father does not mind, only 
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—only please go if there is danger for you in 
staying here. I will make it easy for you. Tou 
need not tell me what time you choose. I shall 
not go to bed to-night, and it will be-— all right. 
(jo softly, and even if I do not hear, I will be 
sure to make all right after your departure. Oh ! 
I hope you understand.*' 

He speaks at last, coldly and stiffly. ^ What 
right have you to suspect me ?" 

** It is no question of suspicion, Mr. Garden." 

<* Does your — does that man whom you are go- 
ing to marry suspect me too V 

Ah ! it is such a cold and solitary room, and 
he has so much to fear! Though my pulses 
quicken, my passion can not live in such misery 
as I know now, both for ourselves and him. 

** Philip knows you only as our lodger. He 
knows of no debt of yours to us, and suspects no 
cause for your — concealment He never could." 

'*And your father?" Mr. Garden goes on, still 
quite unmoved, it seems to ^e, ** does he suspect 
me too ? Was it he who sent you to me now ?" 

"No; I came of my own accord. Father is 
too much troubled just now to feel more than 
sorrow at the thought of your being turned from 
home — as we shall be." 

"He said that, did he? And the old lady— 
your aunt?" 
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**She is only crying/' And now I too un 
crying, in a very passion of misery, luurd as J try 
to help being a baby in this man'.s presence. 

*' That helps you greatly, doesn't it V* he asks, 
in his iciest way, ^* with those three children, too* 
Now tell me how you came to suspect — ^f or you 
do, I know, even if no one else in the house 
does." 

For my answer, I put the printed paper (folded 
as it was) down upon the table beside him. 
. ** No one has seen it," I say, trembling, " but 
myself and father. Keep it, please. Your— 
your secret is quite safe with us." 

'^Stopl" he cries, suddenly and quite loudly, 
as I turn away. " Why are you hurrying away ? 
Tell me" — his tones grow even sharper with each 
word — ^^ tell me whether you have friends to go 
to?" 

"No." 

He is putting the paper unopened into his 
pocket — knowing so well, of course, what it con^ 
tains — and there is no tou^h of pity pr of syni- 
pathy in his Toice. . 

"No friends? Why has your father mado 
himself no friends to help him in his need ?" 

"You have no right to question me so^" I 
say, looking tocely at him through my tears. 

" No, no right," he answers, a little less un* 
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gently. " I only thought it 80 strange that jour 
father, who seems to have many good qualities, 
should have no friend to help him in such a time 
as this. Your little sister told me once she had 
an uncle somewhere. Surely you can go to 
him." 

** No/' I say ; but of course I will not tell this 
stranger a word against my own f ather^s brother. 

*' Has he behayed badly to you or to your fa- 
ther, then?" 

*^ I never knew him, and father never speaks 
of him." 

^'He is not a scamp, then?" Mr. Garden asks, 
still in that stony, unfeeling way of his. 

" Certainly not ; he is my father's brother" — 
for would I let this stranger into secrets which 
father himself has always kept so sacredly, even 
from us ? '* Now, Hr. Carden, will you bid me 
good-by ?" 

" But," he saysy rising at last, *^ tell me where 
to find you, if— I come back." 

*U can not,".! say, brokenly. ** I do not know* 
And you may— not coote. I hope you have 
somewhere you can. go. I — I wish it were differ- 
ent for-^you, as well as f or^-us all Please say 
good^by,and-*<-remember, it will be quite safe for 
you to pass out — ^to-night ; and — and your secret 
is very safe with u^^very safe." 
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** I will prepare to go, as you adrise, but I will 
not say good-by to you alone. I will call in and 
say it to you all together." 

I tell him, in a troubled way (for somehow, 
strange as it may seem, I am almost as troubled 
for him to-night as for ourselves ; quite, indeed, 
for is he not alone and in hiding, and have we 
not each other ?), that it will not be wise. But 
he says nothing more to me, and as I leave the 
room I see him at once open the little hair trunk 
and begin to pack. 



CHAPTER XII. 

W£ try our best, all of us, to make this even- 
ing seem like other evenings ; but of course we 
fail The strange man keeps his seat in the 
shop till about nine o'clock, when I miss him. I 
know he can only have gone to the tavern a few 
doors off, but I am delighted that the house 
should be free of him even for those few min- 
utes. The children go to bed now, but father 
still plods patiently through the shop books, 
groping for some way out of our difficulty. 
Philip has not returned to us yet, and though I 
try not to think of it, Lottie whispers to me how 
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tired he will be^ because he had had a hard day*! 
walking before he started. 

Lottie herself is crocheting without a pause, 
just as if she felt that we were all dependent on 
her fingers now. I am helping father — at least 
tiTihg to make the accounts smooth and straight- 
forward to him. So another hour goes by, and 
then Aunt Charlotte tells me I may help her up 
stairs. I try my best to tempt her to take some- 
thing before she goes, but she is low and spirit- 
less, and will not listen to me. 

** Steven," she asks, pausing beside father on 
her way, ** is there no way for us out of this trou- 
ble f" 

Father looks up. His gray hair is pushed from 
his haggard face, but there is for her the shadow 
of his old smile still. 

'* Only by passing through it, my dear.'* 

** Where are we to sleep to-morrow night f In 
the streets?" 

** I hope not, Charlotte — ^I hope not. But don't 
let us live through the troubles of to-morrow till 
they come. We shall bear them then — God help- 
ing us." 

** But we may not be able," she says, not bit- 
terly now so much as sadly; and then she lays 
her hand on father's shoulder. 

'* Steve" — ah ! I can see by his face that this 

H 
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name, from her lips, carries him, swift as thought, 
to those old times he never speaks of — **you 
neednH try to make light of it to me. We can 
all read what it is to you. Through all your life 
you have tried to make troubles lighter for-^for 
us alL We—/ ought now to be softening this 
for you." 

He can not speak-'poor father ( — ^in his glad 
surprise. He takes Aunt Gharlotte^s hand from 
his shoulder, and holds it tightly in his. She un- 
derstands, just as Atf understands, the change this 
evening has shown him in her. 

"From to-night," she says, softly, "I will try 
— God helping me, as you say, Steve— to be dif- 
ferent" 

When I have left Aunt Charlotte in bed, and 
very gratefully returned the unusually gentle kiss 
she gives me, I creep in to Lottie's room, where 
she stands in the dark, crying pitifully, with her 
head in her hands. 

**0h, Jean !" she sobs, without uncovering her 
wet eyes, '* after to-ni^t what shall we do, home- 
less, penniless ?" 

I am not a bit more brave and trusting than 
she is, so we can only cry together in the dark- 
ness there, just for those few minutes which we 
can spare to be together, where we need not hide 
our sorrow. 
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The little boys are wide-awake w^hen I go noise- 
lessly into their room, and to-night their arms 
close lound me as if they were afraid to let me 

go- 
As I go down the lower stairs, Philip comes 

up one or two and meets me, and though it is 
dark, and I can not see his face, I know at once 
by his' step that he has met with only disappoint- 
ment. 

** I can not borrow the money, Jeanie," he says, 
huriying to tell me, but holding me the while so 
tenderly and protectingly that he tells me thus 
unspokenly how he would guard me, if Jie could, 
from hardship such as this. " I have tiled every 
one I know, and can not. Now I am going to 
your landlord, just to — ^just to!' — ^Philip repeats, 
trying to speak quite airily of this new and futile 
idea — *' just to put a case to him. I saw a light 
in his windows as I passed, so I shall find him. 
Will you wait up for me for half an hour ? Ob, 
my love, if I could but bear all this for you I I 
thought my own disappointments and privations 
hard to bear, but they seem nothing now when I 
feel what it may be to leave you unsettled and — 
in need." 

** Philip," I whisper, nervously unclasping his 
hands from about me, as a door above us softly 
opens, and I know that Mr. Garden is coming 
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now to make his escape, ** please go.*' (For I 
know Philip far, far too well to fear that he will 
misconstrue me.) *'I will wait up for you if you 
are all night away. Let me bolt the door behmd 
you. Oh, how I always miss you, Philip I" 

One minute afterward he has gone out into the 
almost quiet street, and I have closed the door 
as loudly as I can, that Mr. Garden (if he is list- . 
ening and waiting) may feel quite sure the way f 
is clear for lum now. 



CHAPTER Xra. 

When I join father again he is still at his close 
examination of the accounts, and the strange man 
has not returned. While I gently draw the books 
away, and coax him from this futile work, I am 
aware that some one enters the room behind me, 
and comes up to father's side. I know Mr. Oar- 
den's step, and I remember how he had said he 
should come in and bid us all good-by. So, feel- 
ing what a cold and comfortless departure this 
must be for him, and also how important that 
we should not detain him for fear of the bailifTs 
return, I turn at once from father, and smile a 
sort of welcome for this poor and solitary yoimg 
lodger of ours. 
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But the smile dies a sudden death on my lips, 
my hands seise on father's chair, and there comes 
a sudden pain across my forehead, in this new 
intense surprise. It is our lodger who comes up 
to father's side, and yet it is not It is some 
one I have seen before^ and yet a stranger. A 
small old gentleman, with thin gray hair and 
blue eyes— like father's own ; and a pale earnest 
face— like father's own! The familiar quiet 
room reels round me, and two voices — ^both fa- 
miliar quiet voices — seem to rttch me from a- 
long, long distance. 

" Dolf I" 

"Steve I" 

"Am I dreaming, Bolf ?" 

" No, I am come back — ^to be forgiven — ^brother 
Steve." 

One day, thousands of years ago, two brothers 
met again, who had parted years before in anger ; 
and when the younger fell upon his brother's 
neck and kissed him, they both wept Remem- 
bering this, what brothers now— even though their 
hair is white^ and a woman present — ^need feel it 
shame to meet again with tears and kisses ? 

"Steve" — ^it must be a long time afterward, 
for the words are distinct in my ears now, and 
the two faces clear before my eyes — " you have 
more to forgive than that cruelty and injustice 
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of twenty years ago. You have this last deeep^ 
tion to forgive me. I will expliun that, Steve, 
presently, when I have told you of my coming 
home.' It is only lately that my eyes were first 
opened — so ; completely had Murray duped and 
blinded me — ^to ^e real nature of that so-called 
friend who had monopolized the place of my own 
brother. But after having been warned once, 
and having detected the selfish, mercenary motive,- * 
it was very easy to read a course of lies anddeceit 
While we had been out in Australia together, the 
capital I took (leaving you penniless, Steve, as I 
remember only too bitterly) had made us both rich 
men. Murray needed my co-operation no longer, 
so did not care to guard the deception, or with 
any care disguise his selfish, grasping nature. At 
any rate, it all grew so .plain to me, that I was 
lost in wonder how I could eotr haVe been blinded 
by his lying misrepresentations-^as we do won> 
der, you know, Steve, when the scales have fallen 
from our eyes. I knew then how I had been 
duped, how entirely from the first the fault had 
been on my side— never on yours. How could I 
ever have doubted this, remembering our youth 
together, and your denying, patient, trustful na- 
ture ? I had believed the falsehoods that were 
invented of you. I had suspected and misjudged 
you. I had said and done most hard and cruel 
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things. What wonder if I felt tliat yon could 
never forgive me, that you never <yugM to for- 
give me? But — ^but, Steve, when I saw you 
again, when I heard again the old gentle unsus- 
picious tones, I knew I could ask even that from 
you. We were lads together, Steve, and for the 
sake of that time, and the dear memory of the 
mother who loved us both so equally, you — ^will 
forgive me." 

There is a little silence, while father stands 
with both his hands in his brother's, gazing at 
him wonderingly, seeing his face, I think, only 
among the mists and memories of twenty years. 

" Now, Steve, for this later fraud. My f oitune 
was won when I first had my eyes clearly opened 
to Hurray's motives and conduct, but I knew I 
could not enjoy it unless I came to England to 
share it with you, in the old home, which, years 
before, I had bought back. But as the old stories 
had been disproved only by my own heart, I made 
a plan — ^not in suspicion, Steve, only in a solitary 
man's longing to find you what \ remembered 
you as a boy, and what I had lately loved to fancy 
you as a man, growing old like myself — ^to see 
the life you had led, and wovHd lead, before know- 
ing your brother had come home rich, and you 
need work no longer. You could never under- 
stand that cowardly longmg, Steve, because it 
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could only belong to a solitary man who had made 
himself no home ties, and had been cruelly de- 
ceived by the only man he ever took to be his 
friend. So— this longing being so very strong 
upon me^I resolyed to test you first. And I did ; 
only to find my brother just what I could remem- 
ber him — generous, self-denying, unsuspicious 
even in his poYerty. Even your children, SteTe'* 
— ^he looks at me now, glad, I think, to turn his 
eyes a moment from father's agitated face — ^^ have 
won my heart for their own sakes, by showing 
me what they too could be to a stranger who 
threw himself upon their charity and compassion, 
without a shadow of claim. The man whose 
escape you planned so kindly, Jean, that he might 
elude the law, is as grateful to you as if he had 
really been in terror of it The poor young 
lodger, who has lived on your charity from day 
to day, is as thankful as if he really had had 
nothing else to hope for. The solitary fellow 
who spent so many hours in a cold and lonely 
room feels your hospitality as gratefully as if he 
had had no other home to go to. But let me ex- 
plain the fraud. It is such a relief to speak with- 
out a lisp, and I am not afraid of your recognizing 
your brother's voice now, Steve. 

" As I had determined, if possible, to prove the 
falsehood of those lies under your own roof, you 
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may imagine I was delighted to see that you had 
rooms to let I made Jean promise to keep them 
for me, on an uicertainty, and then I sent to tempt 
you with three times the sum you had asked, with 
the certainty of letting the rooms for a perma- 
nency, and with an offer you could have safely 
closed with in that very hour. But you had 
promised, and the promise was sacredly kept 

"I came and staid week after week, without 
paying— I, who had no claim upon you I Just 
because I was poor — ^you thought — and solitary, 
you gave me shelter and warmth and kindness^ 
ay, and even food too, however little you might 
have among yourselves. Steve, never once, either 
from yourself or from your children, have I heard 
any thing but what was generous and compas* 
sionate. 

" Jean, I tempted you most of all, through that 
printed bill, offering you a sum which would have 
lifted all trouble from your young head, my child, 
and from your father's drooping one. My little 
girl, I must own that after that fraud (when I had 
skillfully and purposely betrayed to you whom 
you were harboring, and then had put into your 
very hand the offer of one hundred pounds) I did 
indeed fear. But what need had I to fear from 
those whose charity is that which thinketh no 
evil? 
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** I saw the crisis coming for you, Steve, and I 
cotild even wait for that. Never could you guess 
bow hard this was to do, while I lived among you 
all, unknown, taking of the little that you had, 
and myself making you poorer day by day. No, 
you could never understand any thing of this. You 
could never know the nusery it was to me to see 
you leaving home day after day (you, whose rest- 
ing-time should have come, Steve) to seek work, 
for which the spirit was so willing, but the flesh 
so weak. And coming home each evening, jaded 
and disappointed, yet always trusting for the mor- 
row, always patient over the wasted day. 

*^ Still I held back, for I — ^I had others to test too. 
I saw your children here at home denying them- 
selves, and working untiringly all day, that there 
might be no privation and no dullness when you 
came ; working without even one murmuring or 
covetous word. And then, Steve, I saw the brave 
young fellow who loves your daughter preparing 
day by day to leave her, and trying to bear Mfs 
bravely too. And even he was never suspicious 
of me, though of all the household he was the 
only one I feared — ^he, i^ith his straightforward, 
truthful gaze. It was he I was testing most, 
Jean; but — ^never mind that. He shall know 
how — ^presently. 

^* Then, Steve, you can never guess the pain it 
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was to me to hear the complAints and reproachea 
of XDJ sister — my sister as much as yours, though 
I neyer gave her a home, and the care jou gave 
her. And to hear you so patient with her, all of 
you ; so more than patient, makinjg her always the 
first person in your house. 

*^ Well, Steve, I waited for the crisis, as I said, 
and now it has come. The man your landlord 
sent is paid, and has left the house for good. 
Tour other debts shall be all settled to-morrow, 
and you and I and-Hind our children will go down 
to the old home to recruit. I have it ready, and 
there we wiU rest together, and the two lads who 
bear our names, Steve (for twenty years I had not 
felt such a throb of joy as when I heard you call 
your boy Dolf/), shall grow up there, and work 
out the old projects we made together so many 
years ago. And no stranger, please God, shall 
ever sow ill-will between them. They will have 
to go to school, I suppose, presently, but Lottie 
shall be tau^t at home. We can not spare both 
our girls, for I have not lived in the same 4iouse 
with them for a month, Steve, without feeling 
what that old home will be with them about it 

" And, Jean, though Philip will want to take 
you away, dear, he will not need to take you far. 
I bought that Worcester appointment for him, 
as soon as he told me of his disappointment. I 
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paid the sum the adyertiser required, and he put 
a man in temporarily for four weeks. It is ready 
for Philip and he will be near us, Jean. And 80 
when he takes you, dear, he will not take you far, 
and we shall see you both forever. How could 
we spare you otherwise? 

'* Steve, look up, dear old fellow, and show me 
you are glad that there is such a life in store for 
us all — a life that can never again be darkened 
by debt, or cramped by poverty, or saddened by 
disagreement. And, Steve, I am waiting for you 
to say you forgive me for this fraud.^* 

" It is like a dream, Dolf. I— I am afraid of 
waking." 

" Yet to me," my uncle says, his gay tones al- 
most as unsteady as father's, '* sleep seems ten 
thousand miles away, and — Ah 1" 

The surprised exclamation may well break off 
his speech, for there beside hiin stands Aunt Char- 
lotte, in her dressing-gown, upright and angry. 

'* What are t^ doing here ?" she asks, looking 
ri^dly at my uncle. ** Are you another man put 
into possession f Go away for to-night I have 
a valuable garnet brooch, and I will give it you, 
if you will leave him in peace for to-night. He 
is not well, and he is very tired, and always good 
to others. The garnets cost a great deal of money 
once. Will you go? Why should his home b^ 
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made so miserable to him t<M3ay ? Why should — 
Why — Where have I — ^seen you — ^before ?" 

The fixed stem gaze upon her face has grown 
to one of troubled eagerness ; her breath is com- 
ing in quick, short gasps. 

"Charlotte, do you forget me? I never de- 
served to be remembered, I know, yet Steve knew 
me in a moment." 

She gives a cry which I know to be of joy ; 
but then — ^poor Aunt Charlotte, she has borne so 
much to-day, and is but weak at best ! — she would 
have fallen, I think, but that I catch her in my 
arms. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" DoLp" — ^Aunt Charlotte has wakened to con- 
sciousness, and looks up pitifully at my uncle, 
while father stands chafing her hands — " I have 
been very hard with Steve, and with his mother- 
less children. And it's too late now." 

" Not too late, my dear," he answers, in the 
very cheeriest wa^. " Both you and I have time 
before us to undo the wrong we have done." 

Lottie has come down now, and is in the wildest 
state of joy, kissing, first father, and then Uncle 
Dolf , and then putting her radiant laughing face 
close to mine, and making me burst into laughter 
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too. Then Philip comes, and Uncle Dolf tells hk 
own story to him. 

Philip's joy seems to dazzle me, and makes me 
very shy and quiet, thinking for how long this 
happiness and content has been a stranger to him, 
and yet how caref ulTy he hid from me his heavy 
despondency. 

** Shall I give you back your Liverpool ticket ?" 
my uncle asks him, with a final grip of his hand, 
and a warm, amused look up into Philip's face. 
*' I have it here. I'm very glad not to be any 
longer in terror of meeting your frank, shrewd 
gaze. Jeanie, can you guess what I suffered on 
that Saturday afternoon, at the museum, while I 
nipped and snapped, and tried to tempt you from 
your fealty to each other ? What an impossible 
effort it was I" 

" But how— " 

*^ Oh, don't ask me any questions," he pleads, 
though he looks delighted at our great amazement. 
**■ I can not explain. I have other lodgings, Jeanie, 
as you are guessing, and I went thera (a hansom 
travels faster than two young lovers walk), and 
changed my dress, and was in the museum before 
you — ^very tired of it too that day, I remember. 
And after you had left, I had time to drive back, 
and be at the spot where you met me — ^your sol- 
itary, shy young lodger. You thought me a book- 
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worm that day, didn't you ? Ah ! well ; you for- 
give the old man now — all of you, I see. He has 
been a sneak for a long time, and — and only a 
Jesuit, perhaps, would tell him the end will jus- 
tify the means. Jeanie, you have most to forgive, 
after your father." 

" Oh, uncle," I cried, with both my hands in his, 
" what a happy night this is l" 

"Jeanie," Philip whispers, coming up to me 
(as I kneel at the neglected fire) with the bellowff, 
which he has just fetched from the kitchen, " there 
lives no happier fellow in the world than L At 
the very darkest moment the joy came. Oh, my 
love, what a lesson to me never utterly to despair ! 
What happiness there is in your dear face to- 
night 1" 

" Philip, blow scientifically if you possibly can 
— and from the bottom — then there will be a glo- 
rious fire in five minutes^ time." 

I don't think men are, as a rule, very clever at 
blowing fires, but Philip does his best ; and pres- 
ently the waves of light glide up and down the 
walls, to the slow regular music of his bellows ; 
and when the fire is what he modestly calls " per- 
fection," he jumps up and helps Lottie and me 
to lay a sort of impromptu supper. Then he goes 
up with Uncle Dolf to his old room, and comes 
down carrying unexpected relishes, which Uncle 
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Dolf has, it seems, prepared for to-night Then 
I go up to fetch the little boys, who are still 
awake, and Philip- follows — ^to fetch me, as he 
says, and— and — Ah ! what can I say more of 
tnat happy night ? It is all so sweet to me, that 
I may easily say too much. 

One moment more. 

I listen to the dear bright voices talking of that 
happy home which is to be father's, and one near 
it which is to be — ^mine. 

I see Aunt Charlotte's unusual smile, and that 
gladness of Lottie's which is so really child-like, 
yet so unfamiliar to her. 

I see the little boys laughing' and clapping their 
hands, with eyes as wide and bright as if it were 
morning instead of night. 

I see Uncle Dolf restless in his great delight, 
going from one to another of us, with bright lov- 
ing words, but always going back to father's side. 

I see father — ^no, I never see him quite proper- 
ly that night, because my eyes are so tidiculously 
dim ; but I feel his gentle kisses, when the night 
is over, and I hear him telling Philip- 
No matter ! Philip surely knows that wdy by 
my great love for him can I ever feel worthy to 
be his wife. 

THE END. 
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